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Belting Never in Order. 


7, the Editor af the New National Era and Citizen: 

When a candidate has been nominated for 
any position within the gift of a free and en- 
lightened people, we may conclude that it 
was done in accordance with the best wis- 
dom of mev acting in a representative capa- 
city. The power delegated to such men 
implies that the rights and duties entrusted 
to them by their constituents will be faith- 
fully carried out. In every instance men are 
sent to conventions with instructions, either 
expressed or implied. In view of the very 
obligation they have taken, they are bound 
by their constituents, and, since they are 
pledged to obey their constituents, they are 
equally bound by the decisions of a conven- 
tion composed of men delegated to represent 
their ideas and principles. 

It is only in the midst of threatening dis- 
aster that men may justify themselves in 
assuming the attitude of bolters. It is not 
unfrequently the case that men more san- 
guine by nature than held by their convic- 
tions, (when defeated in their own plans,) 
are the first to revolt at some supposed evil 
abhorrent to their moral sense. 

It is much to be feared that under our 
republican government the tendency of bolt- 
ing will not only lead to discord and needless 
divisions, but to a disruption of the national 
party. It engenders a spirit of unrestrained 
opposition against a possible reconciljation ; 
it awakens mistrust, weakens confidence, 
and establishes a precedent which must ulti- 
mately create an utter disregard for the claims 
of party or the people. Now suppose we 
should not be pleased with every member of 
the party with which we have been known to 
uct; suppose we could not consistently with 
our consciences indorse and support the reg- 
ular party nominee, what would it profit us 
to bolt the ticket? What good would be de- 
rived to the cause of justice and right and to 
the party with which we are identified, if we 
withhold our support from a representative 
majority acting in the interests of the peo- 
ple? Certaiuly they are too weak to accom- 
plish good, and it is impossible for them to 
hold neutral ground, hence their merest influ- 
ence is contributed to maintain a principle 
which is antagonistic to the central and fun- 
damental ideas of their own party. 

If the argument, as advanced by Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke, were merely special, it 
might assume some slight shade of plauai- 
bility, but it becomes general, and in its very 
application must prove destructive to they 
national party. So that on this principle, 
should the next National Republican Con- 
vention, by and through the wisdom of the 
people, proclaim its candidates for the high- 
est official positions in the nation, would it 
be right for any member exercising conscien- 
tious scruples, appealing from the. decisions 
of that convention, to repudiate the action 
of its members, and thus ignore the demands 
of the party and the claims of the people. 
Let such be the case, and what must be the 
result of our State and National elections ? 
Nothing but a successive train of inglorious 
defeats. 

Ofttimes men are lost in their own indi- 
vidualism, make their own feelings and con- 
victions infallible guides of duty, disregarding 
the convictions of a majority of other men 
who are just as honest as themselves. 
Henoe, to bolt one’s party, is not always an 
jndication of a necessary duty ; but it shows, 
on the contrary, a looseness of principle, 
lack of devotion, and a defection of that loyal 
sentiment which embodies the great priuci- 
ples of the National party. 

Bolters have given over the State of Ohio 
to the Democratic party, have arrayed them- 
selves against themselves, and refused even 
to subserve their best possible interests, be- 
cause of a matter in which men of all parties 
were involyed. There is an inevitable dan- 
ger in the system of bolting—danger because 
it invites the spirit of domestic antagonism, 
sows the seed of political discord, and sets a 
precedent for every ambitious aspirant to 
Wage a ceaseless and wicked opposition 
ugaiust men of spotless integrity. 

The startling declaration of Mr. Green in 
the Massachusetts State Convention was 
uuwarranted. It was a threat intended to 
overawe that body and disconcert their plans ; 
it was an impeachment of unbridled audacity 
against the wisdom of the men there assem- 
bled. For, had the convention rattfied the 
nomination of Benjamin F. Butler, it would 
have been unjust and impolitic fora delegate, 
uuder the circumstances, to fight his. own 
ticket. Were not the people themselves in 
part responsible for the conduct of their con- 
stituents ? And were not Congress, too, in- 
volyed in the unfortunate blander of the 
salary-grab-measure, it might be in good 
taste for Dr. Clarke to speak of the great 
statesman as “dripping with the infamy of 
the salary grab,” as if the moral sublimity 
of this man‘s political career must be forever 
blasted, and his great usefulness become the 
mere fabric of a dream. Other men may 
survive, if they can, but the noble, brave, 
hervie Butler must die. What Christian 
charity this, that he who had faithfully served 
his country, and imperilled his life for the 
nation’s honor, should be deemed worthy of 
such foul disgrace. But the man lives; he 
lircs @ monument of strength and greatness. 
His bright and manly achievements will re- 
main while the nation stands, and they will 
overbalance whatever mistakes he may have 
made under a seeming wise policy. Inflexi-| 
Lie in purpose, he was feared in times that 
tried men’s soul’s; unswerving in the dis- 
charge of every duty, he was hated by a com- 
mon enemy, He will long live in the hearts 
of a grateful people, who will chant songs of 
praise to the memory of one who did a glo- 
rious part in saving the Republic from disso- 
lution and ruin. Perhaps. in all that con- 
vention there was no man truer to the prin- 
ciples of human Hi¥erty and equality; cer- 
tainly none more competent to fill the chair 
of State. 

The Protestant doctrine of the right of 
Private judgment cannot be fairly applied to 


but the duties are relative and quite different. 
Men enter into compromises, adopt measures, 
that may tend to harmonize conflicting opin- 
ons, and ofttimes make concessions for the 
sake of reconciliation. But in religious du- 
ties the quickening power of an unperverted 
conscience is ever appealing to a higher law. 


| In either case the mat.er of principle is en- 


joined, and to it men are bound to conform. 
But the influences actuating that class 
strictly religious, and that class secular; are 
80 absolutely diverse that it would be making 
unwarranted demands to exact ef the latter 
that which is peculiarly a quality of the for- 
mer. Hence it is unfair to blend secular and 
spiritual matters and make them equal. The 
adjustment and administration of all political 
duties belong with the people, and it is for 
them to determine whether the character 
and policy of a public man are too intolerable 
to be borne; and If a party convention nom- 
inates its man, it is the people making the 
same through a delegated authority. 
RADICAL. 


[To be concluded in our nezt.] 





From New Jersey. 


To the Editor of the New National Era and Citizen: 

The objections to the Civil Rights bill are 
that it interferes with State rights, or State 
sovereignty. 

Each State, it is maintained, has the right to 
manage its own affairs in its own way. If 
the proposition be true, it is equally true be- 
fore the rebellion, when the fact is clear that 
the General Government passed laws annull- 
ing State laws that existed in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Delaware, and 
Maryland affecting the status and rights of 
the colored inhabitants of the United States 
—such as ingress and egress between the 
States, the right to their oath against white 
persons, right to trial by jury; their right to 
schools; their right to preach, and other 
municipal and State regulations. These laws 
were all annulled by Congressional legisla- 
tion and enactment. This was done during 
the existence of the rebellion and subse. 
quently. Then little or nothing was said of 
State rights and State sovereignty, but when 
peace and quiet are restored, and regulations 
being established and provisions being made 
by law to protect this hitherto proscribed 
class in the full exercise and enjoyment of 
their rights, then we hear the clamor that it 
is unconstitutional; it is an invasion of the 
rights of the States. It is not a 
Koza but a negro, now who is to be pro- 
tected—that’s the difference. The whole 
power of the country can be brought into 
requsition when an American citizen’s (and 
he a foreigner) rights have been invaded by 
a foreign power, but native-born Ameri- 
cans—five millions strong—can have their 
t.aside in thejr.qwa.coun- 


and yet no right exists on the part of the 
Government to interfere. If this be con- 
stitutional it is devoid of that essential ele- 
ment—justice. If this be constitutional it 
is in opposition to the fundamental princi- 
ples of a republican form of government, 
which declares that “‘ all such governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.”” But these great and grand 
old principles which underlie the whole 
structure of the Government of the United 
States, which give it character and power 
throughout the civilized world, are only ap- 
plicable to white citizens. But what says 
the preamble to the Constitution (which is 
the exponent of the letter and spirit, the 
object and intent of the Constitution itself— 
it does not deal in generalities, but is specific 
and clear. It says, ‘‘we, the people of the 
United States ; (are not colored people in- 
cluded?) in order to form:a more perfect 
union, establish justice”--they were be- 
fore not fully united, injustice then existed— 
‘provide for the common defense, insure 
domestic tranquility, defend the common in- 
terest, secure peace and quiet, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution.”’ 
Now, is this language meaningless—if not, 
what does it mean? Doés it not embody 
the whole American people, and does it not 
propose to protect all classes in the exercise 
and enjoyment of their rights? The lan- 
guage, however rigidly construed, cannot by 
any forced construction mean anything less 
than the whole people. If then justice is to 
be established and liberty secured by the 
operation of this instrument, is it not the 
duty of the General Government to protect 
the rights of those who are governed by this 
instrument? Is it not perfectly legitimate 
and in keeping with the provisions of that 
instrument, as I will further proceed to show. 
In amendments, article 15, one clause in that 
article says no person shall be deprived of 
life or liberty without due process of law. 
Are not colored persons restrained and 
prohibited in the exercise of their duty when 
refused admission into the hotels, steamboats, 
public schools, and all other public rights 
enjoyed by our white fellow-citizens? It is 
a maxim in common law that there is no 
wrong without a remedy, and there is no 
remedy in common law, for popnlar preju- 
dice and public sentiment are in opposition 
to it—not the individual citizen, but the 
whole United States must take the matter in 
hand to effect a cure; hence the General 
Government has not only the power, but the 
constitutional right to interfere. 

Again, in articte four, second section, it 
reads that ‘‘the citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of the citizens of the several States.’’ There 
is not a State in this Union but what this 
section of the Constitution is not grossly 
violated. If the General Government has 
the power to confer rights she also has the 
power to guard and protect them—one is 
consequent upon the other. The proposition 
then is clear, if Iam to be governed by law 
in the use of my rights, I am also to be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of my rights. The 
same power that governs must protect. This 
isa self-evident proposition. Here it may 
be said that the States to whom I owe al- 
does both, and it is the province of 
the States to control and regulate this tnat- 
ter; but does the States do it? Nay, verily, 
bat’on the contrary are @isposed to deny, 
abridge and’ destroy the rights of this class 





Politics, Like principles may be involved, 
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try, and in the States that give them birth, 


the United States is bound to protect by law 
this proscribed class. 

The onward march of civilization and 
progress cannot be stayed by deflant Demo- 
crats, week-kneed Republicans, faint-hearted 
Conservatives, nor flre-eating negro haters. 
All these must get out of the way, or the car 
of progress which is now speeding its way 
even into heathen lands will sweep over 
them and leave not a trace or vestige of their 
illand misspent life behind. There is a 
counterpoise in human affairs. The immu- 
table laws of justice and‘ right will assert 
their supremacy over injustice and wrong. 

Equality of rights is the only true and 
just basis of republican form of government. 
Whenever the rights of one class are denied, 
abridged, or destroyed, it is usurpation and 
tyranny, and not law. and justice. The 
theory, genius, and policy of the Amecican 
Govergment is to preserve the most friendly 
relations with all its inhabitants of every 
color, race and clime. This can only be 
effected by abolishing all invidious distinc- 
tions and placing all its citizens upon one 
common platform. This proscription is one 
of the foul blots and relics of slavery which 
still rest upon the escutcheon of the nation, 
and which impairs the character of the Gov- 
ernment, both at home and abroad, by all 
lovers of freedom and equal rights. Let no 
such thing as one class legistating in behalf 
of another class any longer exist. This at 
once gives the lie to our professions, and 
stamps usas hypocritical and inconsistent. 
The perpetuity and life of the nation are 
dependent upon our adhering to the great 
principles that lay at the foundation of this 
Republic—liberty and equality. 


W. E. WALKER. 





From Alabama. 


SELMA, ALA., Jan. 12, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New National Era and Citizen: 

DEAR SiR: In writing the personals of 
the Alabama legislature, I shall begin by 
offering the delegation from Dallas. 

Hon. Jeremiah Haralson was born in Mus- 
cogee County, Georgia, in the year 1846, and 
was brought to Alabama in 1859 a slave, 
and remained the goods and chattel of John 
Haralson until the surrender of 1865, at 
which time he could neither read nor write. 
But no sooner than the opportunity offered 
itself he applied himself to the study of 
books, and by untiring toil, and that 
never-ceasing perseverance which always 
accomplishes something, he learned to 
handle the English language. Senator 
Haralson is purely a self-made man of our 
own vine and fig-tree. Senator Haralson 
took an active part in politics in 1868, and 
distinguished himself by making Seymour 
and Blair speeches during the campaign. 

ae 

on him during the campaign of 1868, The 
anecdote is short, but it contains a great 
deal for contemplation, and it runs in this 
wise: While he made Seymeur and Blair 
speeches for money, he talked Grant and 
Colfax for nothing. Mr. Haralson says his 
reason for making those speeches was be- 
cause he was thereby enabled to reach the 
masses of the people and to tell them the 
great necessity of voting for Grant aud Col- 
fax. And he claims to this day that he car- 
ried the State for Grant and Colfax by 
making pretended Seymour and _ Blair 
speeches, but doing his effective work by 
conversation. In 1870 he ran on an inde- 
pendent ticket as a Republican against the 
regular nominee of his party, and defeated 
his opponent by over 4,000 majority. He 
presided over the district convention which 
nominated the Hon. B.S. Turner in 1870, 
and every district convention which has 
been eonvened since by the Republicans. 
He makes an able presiding officer; is well 
versed in parliamentary usages, and has a 
clear ringing voice which is well disciplined. 
He was nominated in 1872 by the 21st Sena- 
torial district by acclamation, and was 
elected by 5,000 majority, and has been 
elected president for three consecutive terms 
of the Alabama Laborer’s Union, and dele- 
gate to the National Laborer’s Union which 
convened at New Orleans, (Hon. Frederick 
Douglass presiding.) Mr. Haralson there 
gained the admiration and esteem of the con- 
vention in a debate with Gov. Pinchback, of 
Louisiana. He is a ready and shrewd 
debater; full of wit and sarcasm, and is 
feared, perhaps, more than any colored man 
in the legislature of Alabama. He made 
one of the most effective arguments ever 
made in the legislative halls of Alabama in 
the session before last, upon the subject of 
the civil rights bill. 

Hon. Ransom L. Johnson was born in 
Lownde County, Alabama, of South Carolina 
parentage in the year 1839,.a slave, and 
clandestinely acquired some education, which 
he has improved upon since freedom, and 
can now boast of a common English educa- 
tion. He has all the marks of a keen busi- 
ness man. His usual vocation is that of the 
mercantile pursuit, and has been very suc- 
cessful as a merchant, but is now in the 
butchery business, cutting beef-steaks for his 
constituents, (a very lucrative business too.) 
He is not @e of those who make fiowery 
speeches, but ponders well and deep ; has a 
strong aversion to. dishonesty, clique, and 
rings ; was a zealous and untiring advocate 
of the civil rights bill, a true lover of his 
party, and unceasing worker in his party’s 
cause. Mr. Johnson was nominated by the 
Republicans in 1870 as a Republican of the 
lower house, and served his constituents 
with such marked ability and integrity that, 
as a reward for his serviees, he was in 1872 
reneminated and elected to the same position 
by a handsome majority. 

Hon. Thomas Walker was born in Dallas 
County, Alabama, in 1850, and is equally 
divided between the favored and unfavored 
races, and of medium height and weight, 
with large black eyes and heavy eyebrows ; 
walks upright with a quick elastic step. He 
was elected to the legislature in 1872, and 
has since distinguished himself as a legislator 
and debater. No one has a keener concep- 
tion of the daties incumbent upon one_who is 
bardened-with the important trust of the 
law-making power. Asa debater he is cool, 
calm, and deliberate ; wades out in deep 
water slowly and cautious, but when he gets 


of him and speak of running him for clerk of 
the circuit court. He would make a good 
and efficient clerk, but. for his ability asa 
legislator I would much father see him re- 
main in the legislature of Alabama. He is 
also president of the Laborer’s Union of 
Dallas County, and has been for the last two 
years. Mr. Walker is one of: the promising 
young men our State, and I predict for hima 
bright future. . —. Bi * 

Hon. Joseph Goldsby was born in Dallas 
County, Alabama, in 1849, a slave, and has 
somewhat more of the Caucasian than Afri- 
can blood coursing through his veins. He is 
a handsome looking fellow with hazel eyes 
and a prominent nose, weighing about one 

hundred and fifty pounds. He acquired 

some education before freedom, and has since 
bettered it. None of the delegation from 
Dallas are more highly respected and beloved 
than Joseph Goldsby, His avocation is that 
of a farmer, and has“beef™ bout as success- 
ful as any one in this community. He was 

nominated by the Republicans and ran con- 

siderably ahead of his ticket. He has but 

little to say, but what he says is not wasted 

in balderdash ; straight and pointed always ; 

a true partisan, and ready to do anything 

for the promotion of his party. It is said 

that he made of the most effective canvasses 

ever made by anyone in Dallas, in 1872. If 
I am not mistaken in the signs of the politi- 

cal out-look, Goldsby will be retured from 

Dallas to the legislature in 1874. 

Hon. Henry Cochran, I suppose was born 

in Cork or Dublin—I don’t know which, but if 
appearances indicate anything they very 

forcibly tell the tale upon our ‘‘Quaker ”’ 

representative. He came to Alabama from 

Missouri in 1865, a eaptain in the United 

States Army, and has been in some public 

office ever since and is now Postmaster at 

Selma, Alabama. He is independently 

rich, don’t ask any boot from anybody, and 

is very much disliked by his party. I have 

seen several petition praying for his removal 

from the Post Office. 

Hon. Anderson Smith was born in North 

Hampton County, N. C., in 1820. Was 

elected to serve the unexpired term of the 

Hon. Alex. White, now a nm .2mber of Con- 

gress from the State at large. Mr. Smith’s 

education is quite limited, but a more clever, 

genial soul has never trod the soil of Ala- 

bama.* He is one of those leading lights 

that can be found in every beat in the South- 

ern States, also one of those who petitions 

daily to the Omnipotept for the advancement 

of his race. 

Iam, yours, &., WM. J. STEVENS, 


{Communicated for the New National Era and 
Citizen.) 


Moral Reflections—No. 3. 


** For what is your life’’—James 4-14. 
What is it? Itis », Jt is a work- 
Hy for 
wealor woe. It is a loom upon which we 
each are weaving the garments we must 
wear forever. We may weave bright and 
golden colors into this immortal dress, in 
which we may shine through everlasting 
ages, or in sable hue, it may drape our spirits 
in eternal gloom. 
It is the time in which we are chiseling 
our image and painting our moral likeness, 
which at death shall remain unchanged for- 
ever. 
We have but one life. We shall never 
walk the earth but once. We cannot come 
back to correct mistakes, or avail ourselves 
of sad experiences. We can do nothing 
further for ourselves—nothing for others. 
Outside of earth all is fized—in Heaven none 
need vur aid; in hell is despair—none can 
have it. 
This, too, is a perilous life; dangers beset 
us on every path. Moral wrecks of those 
who have fallen by the temptations of the 
way areallaround us. Then,too, how brief is 
this life! It is avapor that appeareth fora 
little while and then vanisheth away; and 
itis as empty as brief. Vanity is inscribed 
on all tiie works of man. But thanks be to 
God! it is a hopeful life. Christ has brought 
life and immortality to light through the 
Gospel. We may make this human life, by 
the grace that is in Him, radiant with moral 
beauty, and fill it with the blessed hopes of 
immortality. We may make it a useful life 
as well, sympathizing with the distressed, 
succoring the needy, instructing the igno- 
rant, lifting up the degraded, and aiding in- 
strumentally, that others also may ‘‘obtain 
the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with 
eternal glory.”? Oh, life is a fearful yet 
blessed gift of God! ‘‘Lord, teach us so ta 
number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.’? And when we come 
to die, to say with Paul, ‘I have foughta 
good fight; I have finished my course; I 
have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which 


the Lerd,'the righteous Judge, will give me 
at that day.”’ A. A. 
WASHINGTON City, Jan. 13, 1874. 

—_———_—_— & o—_-_——_- -- - - 
The Agricultural Land Scrip and 
the Colored People. 


A Letter from H.M. Turner. 
Editor Morning News, Savannah, Ga.: 
My attention was attracted by an article 
in your issue of the 3d inst., wherein some 
doubts are expressed in regard to the facts 
of one or more of my assertions before the 
military companies and citizens of this city 
on the Ist inst. Your remarks were clothed 
in such kind and ge gem language that I 
consider a reply is not only invited, but 
would be gratifying to the many patrons of 
your columns. I rejoice that the day has 
arrived when even colored men can express 
themselves, interchange views and discuss 
the issues of the day through the columns of 
Democratic papers, without having their 
motives traduced and themselves drenched 
with scurrilous invectives. 

I did, in my _—— before the citizens on 





out can swim as pretty as any one I know. 





Mr. Walker's constituents think a great deal | 
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1862. allows:to each State 30,000 acres of 
public land for each Senator anddieneearoter 
tive in Congréss, and provides that the in- 
terest of the proceeds shall be forever held 
sacred, by each State availing itself of the 
benefts of said act, for the endowment, 
support andj maintenance of at least one 
agricultural college in such State. 

_ The State of Georgia at that time was en- 
titled to seven Representatives and’ two 
Senators, of course, which gave her nine 
Congressmen, thus the.act of ’62.alloted to 
her 270,000 acres of public lands. _ 

' But as the war was in operation at this 
time, nothing was done in securing ‘the said 
lands. And as the time allowed the States 
to accept the provisions of the act of 1862 
was about to expire, the acts of April 14, 
1864, {see vol. 13, page 47) and of aly 23 
1866, (see vol. 44, page 208) both operate to 
extend the time allowed each State acckpt- 
ing the benefits of the first act,down to July 
23, 1869, and for establishing the college or 
colleges down to July 23, 1871. 

Now, if we turn to the acts of the Georgia 
Legislature we will find, by anact approved 
December 12, 1866, that two thousand dol- 
lars were appropriateds ta,the Governor to 
meet the expenses of receiving and dispos- 
ing of said lands in accordance with the acts 
of Congress. 

It does not appear, however, that.Gov- 
ernor Jenkins ever consummated the object, 
but that it was accepted under the adminis- 
tration of Governor Bullock, some time in 
1868 or 769, and that acting Governor Conley 
sold the land for the use and benefit of the 
State for the sum of ninety cents per acre, 
which amounted to the aggregate of $243, 
000. But the money was not paid actually 
over to the State till since Governor Smith 
came into the executive chair. 

But the great question is, has this money 
been received? it has, otherwise the Legis- 
ture of Georgia would not,in a résolution 
approved February 21, 1873, second para- 
graph, have used the following language, to 
wit: ‘*‘And whereas the purchase money of 
said (agricultural scrip) scrip has been re- 
ceived and paid into the State Treasury,’ 
&c. See public laws of the State of Georgia 
at its session in January and February, 1873, 
page 67. 

By authority of the act approved Decem- 
ber 12, 1866, the Governor was made the 
absolute and sole dispenser of this $243,000, 
for the use and benelit of the State, for the 
act empowered him ‘‘to invest in like man- 
ner, as he may deem best, thie proceeds of 
said sale or sates inithe bonds of this State,”’ 
&c., ** and disburse the interest of said in- 
vcstment for the support and maintenance of 
a college, such as contemplated by act of 
Congress,”’ &c. 

But did the Governor disburse it properly ? 
He didnot! Another act of Congress says 
in the most emphatic words, ‘‘There shall 
be no discrimination in its benefits,” &. 
But in the face of this act, and in the face 
of his better judgment, the Governor gave 
every dollar of it to Franklin College at 
Athens, to establish and endow an agri- 
cultural department in that old time-honored 
seat of learning, where he knew no colored 
student could enter, and never will, without 
a great hubbub and confusion. But as I 
read in a Democratic paper last year, “‘Gov- 
ernor Smith may not know he is accelerating 
social equality by that act, for if all that 
money remains there, negro students are 
certain to enter those halls in a few years, to 
t.their proportion of it.”’ 


of our share of the money where we could 
have access to its benefits. For there was the 
Atlanta University, (colored,) with three 
hundred students in it, with a faculty possi- 
bly equal to Franklin, which would have 
been glad to have received it for our use; 
which University, too, the Georgia , Legisla- 
ture has recognized by passing an act appro- 
priating eight thousand dollars per year, the 
same as they do for Franklin, but for some 
cause that has been withheld. When near 
forty (40) of us colored members were in the 
Legislature it was agreed between us and 
the white Democrat members that we would 
never bother Franklin University if the 
State would make an equal appropriation to 
our University, that is to say, eight thousand 
dollars to each annually. Butfor causes and 
reasons best known to himself the Governor 
fails to either pay over appropriation or to 
appoint an annual board of visitors, but to} 
the white university he does all; and then 
he takes away from us our share of the 
United States land scrip. ; 

This is, in substance at least, a plain and 
unvarnished statement of the case. There 
may be a few errors in the way I have item- 
ized the different results, but the substance. 
is the same. I shall make no animadver- 
sions or comments. I am willing to abide 
public opinion. All we ask for is square 
right! Give usthat,and you may chain our 
tongues, lock our mouths, and paralyze our 
pens; but as long as that is withheld, we 
colored people are kound to protest against 
manfest injustice. It is customary for some 
to raise the howl of social equality when 
these questions are broached ; but this is not 
a question of social equality. We are not 
seeking to foist ourselves into white society ; 
on the contrary, we are trying to ‘avoid it. 
And if our white citizens deprecate such an 
ultimatum as much as they pretend, let then 
aid us by instructing their Senators and Rep-. 
resentatives in the General Assembly to so 
legislate as to give cach class their rights in 
the sphere they may choose to revolve. 

But, tfeating us as the story says the 
Yankee treated the Indian, will not do. They 
hunted together all day, and the time came 
to divide spoils, but they had only killeda 
turkey and a buzzard. The Yankee said, 
‘Now, Indian, you take the buzzard and 1 
willtake the turkey, or I will take the tur- 
key and you can take the buzzard.’’ The In- 
dian replied, ‘“*But Indian take buzzard every 
time.” 

We, as colored people, only want our 
share of the turkey—nothing more, nothin 
less. Hoping all cause of complaint wi 
soon be removed, and that justice will be 
administered to all, 
I am, very truly, H. M. TURNER. 
January 5, 1874. 


Hon. R. B. Ellicott. 





The following are the opinions of the lead- 
ing New York dailies on Mr. Elliott’s great 
speech : . 


By far the most eloquent and effective 
speech that has been made upon either side 
of the Civil Rights bill was that of Mr. 
Elliott of South Carolina to-day. Mr. 
Elliott is apparently of unmixed African 
blood, and he represents the district that for 
many years sent John C, Calhoun. to Con- 

ress. Educated in England, he went from 
Eiassachusetts to Charleston in 1866, and 

his new career there vaghie™ 


mEo f 





*i demand for’ the pa 
‘| measure of justice to his race. In his re- 


pectic the ¢émparison, Mr. Stephens’ speech 
) ‘eoldly upon the: Heuse, and when he 
finished, ain evident a that he had 

deep. preenen when. the colored 
repecbats ve sat down thé applause was 
deafening, and so many members rushed for- 
ward to shake his hand ‘aud congratulate 
him that they actually formed in line in the 
aisle, and moved up to his seat in solid 
column. 


--His speech was a warm eulogy of the 
patriotism of bis race; a critical discussion 
of a decision of the Supreme Court on the 
coustitutional amendments in the so-called 
“ Slaughter-house cases ; "am appeal to the 
memories or feelings of the war to weaken 
the éffect of Mr. Stephens’ argument, and a 
of the bill as a 


ex which the 
had been so unfortunate 
Mr. Elliott dis- 





plies to some of the 
Southern D BimM0 


weakness, and is charitable enough to grant 
him the mercy of his silence.”” Mr. Elliott 
did not fully act his professions of magnani- 
mity, however, for soon after he dealt Mr. 
Harris an ugly blow when he eaid, ,** The 
aims at a higher standard of inteltect- 
ual attainment than was exhibited in the 
speech of the gentleman from Virginia.’’ 
Among the listeners to Mr. Elliott’s speech 
was Gen. Sherman. 


The speeches that followed were not re- 
markable. The only Republican of promin- 
ence who advocated the bill was Mr. Mon- 
roe, from the Oberlin District of Ohio. A 
number of Southern white Republicans gave 
in“their adhesion to the bill in written 
speeches or short extempore ones. Mr. 
Walis, a colored member from Florida, also 
spoke. The Democratic speakers were from 
Kentucky, Texas, and Missouri. The gen- 
eral sentiment on the Republican side was 
that it was the colored members’ fight, and 
that they were able to take care of it. No 
vote was reached, and the House adjourned 
at 5, with Mr. Butler on the floor. After he 
speaks to-morrow, the bill will probably be 
recommitted, such a course having been 
determined upon by the Judiciary Committee 
to-day.—-X¥. Y. Tribune. 


The vote on the Civil Rights bill was not 
taken at 4 o’clock, as had been agreed and 
ordered. The bill co uently went over 
as unfinished business. ‘The feature of to- 
day’s debate was the speech of Mr, Elliott, 
of South Carolina. Mr. Elliott is of the 
blackest of his race, a fact to which he 
referred with much feeling, in regretting that 
it was necessary for him, in an American 
Congress, to ask for civil rights. His speech 
was well written, and it was delivered with 
the earnestness and eloquence of a natural 
and experienced orator. The African love 
of melody was noticeable in the harmony of 
his delivery. Every sentence closed with a 
musical cadence. The speech manifested 
extended education and careful culture. It 
was the most praiseworthy effort yet made 
by a colored member. It was strange to 
hear a negro Congressman, within the hear- 
ing of the Supreme Court, criticise the Dred 
Scott decision. Mr. Elliott thought that 
Alexander H. Stephens showed a poor 


return to the equouy. that had been so mag- 


nanimous to and had not Jearned 

lesson of the war, since now he opposes 
civil rights; and as for Mr. Harris, of Vir- 
ginia, who yesterday treated a colored 
Jongressman with such contempt, he had to 
say thnt he would show him that a negro 
could be magnanimous enouglifnot to strike 
at weakness, and that he would grant him 
the mercy of his silence, a sentiment which 
pleased the House so much that the Speaker 
could not suppress the applause. The 
principal additional a ents en the Re- 
publican side were continued in a new view 
of the doctrine of the Supreme Court in the 
Louisiana cases, as set forth by Mr. Elliott. 
The position was taken that this decision 
does not refer to the color of the race, but to 
the police powers of the States, and that the 
questions relative to these subjects are not 
cognate. The court decided that the endow- 
ment of certain citizens with exclusive privil- 
oge was in contravention of the police power 
of the States, not that the black race had 
no — rights. The Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments were passed before the 
Southern States sought to evade the results 
of the war, and the provisiens of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment, by imposing such oner- 
ous burdens and disabilities upon the colored 
race that their freedom was of little value. 
This position was plainly assumed in the de- 
cision, 1n which it was declared that in the 
light of the existing facts the most casual 
examination of aoe of these amend- 
ments would show that they were all intend- 
ed to secure the freedom of the slave race, 
and the full establishment of that freedom, 
independent of the power of the former 
slaveholders. It was therefore u that 
the denial of the rights desired by this bill 
was a denial of the equal ion of the 
laws provided by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The Democrats adduced no addition- 
al arguments. They have added nothing to 
the legal points of their position since the 
speeches of Beck and Stephens. To their 
peniodions, however, there is no limit. They 
‘ought the bill with much ingenuity, and 
sought by all possible means to revive the 
prepailics against the colored race. ‘This 
was illustrated by the amendment of Mr. 
Beck, which proposed to provide that noth- 
ing in the bill should be so construed as to 
require hotel-keepers to place whites and 
blacks in the same rooms or beds, or to 
allow grave-diggers to lay the bones of 


blacks and whites at rest together. Mr. 
Elliott in reply to the charge that several of 
the Northern States excl citizens from 


suffi on account of illiteracy, made a 
very ingenious comparison of relative 
— of ignorance between the blacks and 
peep ony ye i gig ns nF gr 
ber 

“gt iol showed fom th Tas oo 
sus that, as Ta’ is 
no.et  Ae era, 
in t Sta tes 
who i ee aca to Ox a who cannot 
write is as one to threese—N. Y. Times. 





played™ ty, especially when |. 
referring’ artis’ remarks yesterday. 
when in by Mr. Ransier, “ was 
spe: bon ta waite ones esaid: ‘I will 
show gen : t the 
negro is to cageenknol te bd a 
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T frlonlo in the euthere States will find it to 
advantage to give us thelr ! 


(Written for the New National Era and Citizen.) 
“HB GIVETH His BELOVED SLEEP TO 
ANRIE ASLEEP IN JESUS.” 


BY 8. ADAMS WIGGIN. 


ee the dear one’s seeming ; 
Her slumber hath no dreaming ; 
A holy whiteness gleaming 

Upon her placid face. 
No more the soft eyes beaming ; 
No more bright tresses streaming ; 
Only the sad tears gleaming 

Over a vacant place. 


Under the flowerets lying, 
Never to love replying ; 
oF the zephyra sighing, 
ever again to 
a nenate that now dowd breaking 
or darlings never ng, 
Your grief and tears forsaking, 
The cup of sorrow take. 


Beside her green grave kneeling 
Behold the sweet revealing 
Of faith and love the sealing, 
The place is hallowed d. 
ieee — = voices singit 
w the notes are ringing. 
To thee a inging 
That grace peace are 
“‘Behold, thy dead awaketh 
When earth's foundations shaketh ; 
When Christ the White Throne taketh, 
And Heaven cometh down.”’ 
Bow low with holy feeling, 
And list t> Love’a revaling, 
This to thy spirit sealing, 
For thee a fadeless crowa. 
Dear hearts for lost ones breaking 
That sigh for their awaking, 
This revelation taking, 
With joy and glad surprise. 
Your peace, like rivers flowing, 
Forever wider growing, 
God's Deeps of Mercy showing— 
God's Love that never dies. 


———_ +> 


Relati.anefCrime and Ignerance. 


It is undoubtedly true that serieus or ab- 
normal crimes are committed by persons of 
all degrees of education, and that culture is 
not necessarily a preventive of such acts. 
But to judge properly of the relation of edu- 
cation to criminality one must look through 
large classes of the community, and find how 
far offenses against property and aro 
accompanied by ignorance, and whether the 
criminal class, asa whole, have even enjoyed 
ordinary advantages of education. 

Turning to the most recent reports of 
criminal statistics at hand, those of the city 
prisons and Blackwell's Island, for 1871, we 
tind she following propostion between edu- 
cation and criminality: Out of 51,466 pris- 
oners of that year, only 1,150 were well 
educated ; 31,088 could read and write, and 
19,160 were almost entirely ignorant. It 
should be remarked that of this whole num- 
ber of prisoners, 34,316 were of foreign birth, 
and a largo proportion of the remainder, 
children of foreign parents. When it is 
stated that 31,088 of the prisoners could read 
and write, it must be borne in mind that this 
degree of education is of the most primitive 
kind, and includes such reading and writing 
as cven many children of the street attain. 
It does not include anything like a thorough 
primary education. Now it appears that 
there were in New York city during that 
year 62,238 persons who could not read or 
write, the population being one one mil- 
liom €942,242.) It seems, , that ef the 
illiterate class of this city, about one in 
three committed crime during that year, 
while of those who could an and write, 
about 3 in 27 were guilty of criminal offenses, 
showing that among the ignorant in this 
city the chances for crime are about nine 
times as great as among those with only the 
advantages of a primary education. If we 
regard icular wards in Now York, we 
shall’ find the greatest illiteracy in those 
where the most crimes are committed. Thus, 
in the Sixth Ward, em the Five Points 
and the most notorious dens of crime in the 








city, one-fifth of the total lation—4 ,692 
—is given in the census as illiterate ; that is, 
unable to read or write. In the Fourth 


Ward, including such streets as Water and 
Cherry streets, the illiterates number about 
one-tenth, or 2,332. In the First Ward, in- 
cluding the quarter behind Trinity Church 
and near the Battery, the proportion is about 
one-sixth, or 2,562. In the Seventh Ward 
the proportion is more than one-ninth, or 
4,862. 
"In turning to reports of arrests, we find 
the lagest number made in the city in the 
Fourth Ward, or 6,975; the next largest is in 
the Sixth Ward, or 5,573; m the Seventh 
Ward, there were 4,178 arrests, and in the 
First Ward, 1,140. In the State of New 
York about 31 per cent. of adult criminals 
cannot read or write, while of the adult 
population at large about six per cent, (6.08) 
are illiterate, or nearly one-third of the crime 
is committed by 6-100 of the population. In 
the reformatories of the county, out of the 
average number of the inmates, 7,063 for 
1868, 27 per cent. were wholly illiterate. 
Turning now to the criminal statistics of 
the State of Massachusetts, the proportion 
criminals in jails who could not read or write 
was, for a number of years, about 30 per 
cent., falling, however, in 1868, 1869, and 
1871 to 23 per cent. In Houses of Correc- 
tion, the proportion, in 1864, of illiterates 
46 per cent., but in 1869 fell to 41 per cent., 
aa in 1871 to 37 per cent. In the State 
, however, the proportion of illiterates 
in 1864 was 21 per cent., but in 1871, out of 
149 prisoners in the State prison, 35 were 
totally illiterate, or about 23 per cent.—the 
explanation of this low proportion being 
probably that the cases of extreme crimes 





and crimes of fraud.and embezzlement are 
found in this prison more than in the m 

prisons, and such crimes are pot usually 
comunitted by the ignorant. There were, in 
the State of Massachusetts, 4,791 criminals 
during the year 1871 who not read or 
write, and there were during that year 79,702 
Sy 

oran a 
cominitted crimes, while in the State at large, 
those who had onlya primary educa- 
committed 


thes criminal 


tion, 
















simplest schools, upon a child of the 
lowent alas is to cultivate habits of order, 
punctuality, and self-control. A child is 
withdrawn from idleness by other interests 
being offered to its mind than those which 
surround it in the life on the streets. The 
mere and thoughts of 
Even 
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Seat a and the 
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All combiiiinications Sor publication in the New Narronat 
Sa dhrust de addressed to Lowle H. Dotiginas:® "| 
’ Hustaees tettors from subscribers and advgrtisers sh 
We haditened to Frederick Dougiéen, Jr., Lock Box 31. 

Phi. 27 Tee tesponsible for the views expressed by 
ents. 

SaprSadeerivore changing their residences, and desiring 
to have thé Nitw Narrovar Ena forwarded to them, should 
be particular in writing us to state fully the new address, 
embracing town, county, and State, as well as the town, 
county and State! friéat which the change is to be made. 
Attéation to this will save much trouble. 


LEWIS H. DOUGLASS 
-oe ~ : 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1874. _ 
INDUCEMENTS. 














Any one sending us $2.50 will receive 
the New Nationa Era Anp Citizen and 
Wood’s Monthly Mugazine for one year, 
together with a beautiful chromo of the 
Yosemite Valley, or a fine photograph of 
either Frederick Douglass, Esq., or Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, as they may choose. 


This chromo is a fine copy of a piece of 


nature's grandest work, and is not,presented 
in the usual limited style—its dimensions, 
14x20 makes a picture of very desirable 


Pay up, Pay up! 


. delinquent subscribers will be doing 
good service by paying up their subscriptions 
to this paper. We endeavor to makea good 


paper, an¢ only need encouragement of 
those in whyse interest it is published to keep 


t up to the marke ae 





Rates of Postage. 


— 


For the, information’and convenience of 
our readers, we publish the following abstract 
of the postal laws of the Un:ted States. We 
advise our readers to cut this out and pre- 


serve it for reference : 


Postal cards, one. cent each, go without 


further charge to all parts of the country. 


All letters toall parts of the United States, 


three cents per half ounce. 


Local, or “drop’’ letters, that is for the 
city or town where deposited, two cents if 
delivered by carriers, and ove cent if there is 


no carrier system. 


For newspapers and magazines, regularly 
issued ‘and. sent.to:.regular subscribers, the: 
following rates per quarter of three months, 
payable in ,advance. at the office where re- 


ceived : 

Dailies 35 cents 
Six times a week....... 00s ese eee 30. A° 
Tri- weeklies . 
Semi-weeklies , ” 
Semi-monthlies, not over 4 oz 43 
Monthlies,mot over 4.0m.......... 3 
Quarterlies, not over 4.02 4: 








ka” We have on hand ‘a few copies of the 


New National) Era anp Citizen con 


taining tho specch. of Hon. KR. B. Elliott on 
civil rights. This may bo had in wrappers for 


mailing or open. 
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The Louisiana Seuaiorship. 


Governor Morton, in connection with his 
inotion to recommit Senator Pinchback’s case 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, stated that he was in the possession 
on the subject 
What 


of additional information 
which justified further investigation. 
this additional information may consist 0 
weare unable to determine, but dhat it is o 


a weighty character, there is yo room for 


doubt. 


When the great champion of the Kellogg 
governnient rises up in bis place jn the Sen- 
ate and interposes a measure calculated to 
tlement of 
the Louisiana question, by the admission to 
his seat in the Senate of the man elected to 
it, some definite and incontestable evidence 
should be furnished to the country warrant- 
The ol:jection interposed by 
ihe opposition, through Senator McCreery, 
indicates that they desire an immediate and 


prevent a prompt and decisive s 


ing the delay. 


unconditional settlement of Senator Pinch 
back’s case. We agree with the opposition 
After the admission of Senator Spencer, o 
Alabama, upon a prima facie care last winter 


we never had any doubt that Senator Pinch- 
back should have been called up and ad- 
mitted upon the same basis, but as almost 
everybody knows, Senator Morton advised 
against this course, and Senator Pinchback 
yielded to Senator Morton, confident, we 
suppose, of the leadership of a great man 
who had cordially espoused the cause of 
Louisiana, and strong in the belief that the 
Indiana Senator lived and moved upona 
plane far above either the vulgarity of pre- 
judice or the suggestions of mere expedi- 
eocy Governor Piuchback went abroad, 
carrying with him a double trust in the In- 
diana Senator’s party fidelity and consum- 
Iie returns, and instead of 
an casy admission to the seat to which he has 


mate abilities. 


been elected, meets delay and obstruction 


and finally encounters plans for further m- 
May it 
not be that through ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain the great Scnator has 
been made the unconscious, as we believe he 


vestigation. What does it mean? 


would certainly be, the unwilling medium o 


carrying out the purposes, cherished from the 
very beginning, of defeating Govcrnor Pinch- 
back by the blackest kind of treachery through 
interest, ambition, envy and jealousy on the 


qe ee 


Ought Prejudice te be Respected t 


strong that. ough®to be |. aim the 

matter of equality before the law and equal- 

ity in the enjoyment of public rights, it is 

claimed that the white people of the South 

are opposod to the recognition of the negro’s 

right to the full benefit of citizenship, that 
this sentiment of opposition is a prejudice 
that should be respected. While we ac- 
knowledge that the prejudice exists as 

alleged by the overseers who occupy seats 

in the House of Representatives, and while 
we believe that there are prejudices which 
should be respected and protected by the 
law of the land, we hold that this is a prej- 
udice which it is the duty of the Government 
not only to disrespect, but to do all in ite 
power’ to destroy or to. counteract its influ- 
ence. There are prejudices in favor of forms 
of religion, prejudices in favor or against 
free trade, pfejudices in favor or against a 

newspaper, a book, an author, or an actor 

or back pay, inflation, specie payments, the 
bankruptcy act #@@ prejudice against trained 
tyrants—overseers in the palmy days of 
slavery—holding membership in the House 
of Representatives ; obstructing, as beat they 
can, the pathway of freedom. All these 
hout, harm 
or injury to any one. A prejudice gaat seeks 
to override the Constijygion, to ge mil- 
lions of people, to ko@ in the darkness of 
ignorance a whole race, one-eighth of the 
population of the nation, to wreak the ven- 
geance of defeated treason upon a defence- 
less and loyal people, to turn back the tide 
of humane feeling that emancipated and en- 
franchised the negro and perpetuate an 
antipathy that finds no counterpart outside 
of the civilization of the United States, the 
full effect of its success being the establish- 
ment of an aristocracy or privileged class 
in this country; a prejudice so ruinous in its 
purposes ought not to, nor can it be, re- 
spected by a Government like ours. Had 
the prejudices of the South been respected 
in regard toa dissolution of the Union we 
would have had no war and no United States ; 
Liberty and Justice would find no home in 
this land were the prejudices of a people 
respected who were born amidst the tyranny 
and oppression of slavery, themselves be- 
coming tyrants as instinctively as “‘birds of 
a feather flock together.” As well respect 
the prejudices of the savages who slay and 
scalp the men, women and children}who ven- 
ture upon the soil claimed by the Indian as 
his own—a claim that is unjust whenever 
made in the interest of barbarism and against 
civilization—as no part of our vast domain 
can be set aside to the perpetuation of bar- 
barism or to the retarding of progress in this 
day of cnlightenment; no, not even the 
Southern States’; and the sooner the people 
in that section realize the fact that their 
worse than barbarism of race hatred is antag- 
onistic to the intelligence of the age, and 
that their claim for a respect of a prejudice 
emanating not so much from aversion of the 
negro as from hatred of him because of his 
loyalty to the Union is a foolish one and will 
not be considered in measuring the rights of 
| citizens of the country the sooner will these 
ry people be able to enjoy the blessings of froe- 
‘/ dom themselves. How foolish it is to con- 
tend that there is a natural aversion to the 
negro in the South when one-eighth or more 
of the colored people of that section are the 
sons, daughters, or grand sons and grand 
daughters, uncles and aunts, brothers and 
sisters of the white people of the South 
because of the unlimited power to oppress 
and degrade the negro exerted by the white 
slave-owners. In the District of Columbia 
one-fifth of the colored population are de- 
scendants and relatives of some of the very 
white people who are loud in their opposition 
to mixed schools. The prejudice, the aver- 
"| sion are against the freedom o1 the negro, 
-| against justice and humanity, and in favor 
f | of brutalizing a people, in favor of licentious- 
»| ness, against purity, and are no more enti- 
tled to respect than is the prejudice of the 
highwayman or the outlaw against the rights 
and property of the people. Five hundred 
and eighty-four thousand and forty-nine mu- 
lattves in the South are a living contradiction 
of the assumption that the white people have 
a natural aversion to the negro; eight thou- 
sand and thirty-two quadroons, mulattoes, 
and octoroons cenfront their white fathers» 
their white half-brothers and_ half-sisters 
right here in the District of Columbia, and 
this is the evidence of a natural aversion, 
an ineradicable prejudice that must be re- 
spected—a prejudice shared by the best 
people of the South, a late Vice President 
from that section being a notable example. 
No prejudice in this country can be respected 
, | that blocks the pathway of civilization; cer- 
tainly no prejudice that is only seeming, not 
real, for we contend that it can be easily dem- 
onstrated that the people of the South who 
arrogate to themselves all nobility of char- 
acter, and all right to control, are of the class 
f| that have sustained the most intimate rela- 
tions to the negro, and of a social character, 
to such an extent that the evidence of it is 
too palpable and overwhe-ming to be gain- 
sayed. 








part of some of the white Republicans of — 


Louisiana. 


If there be any reasons for further delay 


in this great, and to the colored people 


vital. question, we trust that the Senator 
from Indiana and those who have heretofore 
acted with him in this matter, will insist 
upon the speediest and fullest examination 


¢ The Back Pay Ageny. 


Though Congress has done what it law- 
fully can to allay the agony with which the 
““back pay grab’’ has covered all “‘liberal’’ and 
copper head patrriots the Detroit Post reminds 
them of the fact that President Wabington 


’ 


of the whole question, no matter whom it,*isued a back-pay salary grab bill in 1789. 


may involve. 


We have never claimed anything much on 
in the Southern 
States, although we constitute a large ma- 
jotity of the Republican party South, nor 
have we fonght for the admission of colored 
men to high positions, except upon the be- 
lief that their abilities were equal to the 
demands of the positions claimed; but Sen- 
ator Pinchback, rising through the gradations 
of Staté Senator, Lieutenant Governor and 


account of our numbers 


men running back six months and-a-half. 
President Monroe signed a back pay salary 
grab bill for Congress, which gave increased 
back-pay for over one year, in 1816. He 
signed another of the same sort in 1818. 
President Buchanan signed a back-pay sal- 
ary grab, which gave Congressmen back- 
pay for a yetr and-a-half, in 1856. Presi- 
dent Lincoln signed a back-pay salary grab, 
giving Congressmen increased back-pay for a 





acting Governor in his own State up tothe | year and-a-half, in 1866. Those journals 
position of Senator-elect.to the Cuited States which have violently abused President Grant 
Senate, brings the twofvld claim of repre- | or signing a back-pay salary bill, and talked 
senting both white afd colored Republicans, | !eudly about the superior virtue of the fathers 


and it seems that in the fierce heat of the 
hour he must bear the same ordeal as the 
Attorney General and the Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing. But it remains to be seen whether he 
will share their fate at the hands of the 
Senate or not. -Sheuld he share thd fate it 
will be the nezro’s heaviest blow since the 


begiuning of reconstrastion. 


—_—_—_ ; 
ga” We are in receipt (of two communica- 


tions from Grenada, Miss., both of which we 


decline to, publish, .as.it relates only toa}! 


personal p»litical quarrel, and both parties 
may Le much better than either is willing to 
acoord to the other, Our adyice to the gen- 


tlemen is to settle poe CAI rm ie 
selves and keep out of the papers, ©: « 


‘* 


of the Republic, and ‘‘the good old times’? of 
honesty and economy, have shown their ig- 
norance of American history.. Grant, and 
Washington, and Lincoln’ and Monroe, and 
Buchanan, are all in the same boat in this 
matter. A little less violence of denunci- 
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it provided increased back-pay for Congress- 
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_| the prosperity of the people. _ b 
tile is “‘e bill sing the of 8,65 
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Its technical 


youth | changeability with legal-tender notes, and 


mob. Miss Miner gave no heed to Mayors 
or mobs, but persisted in teaching such 
scholars as to attend. Sozeslous was 
she in this work that she appealed to friends 
of equal rights in Philadelphia and New 
York for help. She raised in this way about 
four thousand dollars in money, with which 
she bought a piece of ground, with a small 
house, where she kept her school for some 
time comparatively unmolested. At length 
she sickened and died. The property passed 
into the hands of a corporation created by 
Congress, under the name of “TH INsTI- 
TUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF COLORED 
Yourn.” 

This corporation, or institution, sold the 
real estate for about ten times its cost. This, 
with some other resources, gives to the In- 
stitution an invested fund of about $43,000. 

The income is now devoted to the support 
of the Normal Department of Howard Uni- 
versity 

The 12th annual meeting of the Institu- 
tion was held at the house of Mrs. Johnson, 
506 Twelfth atreet, on the 8th of January, 
1874. The following Executive Committee 
was chosen: Mrs. Nancy M. Johnson, presi- 
dent; George E Baker, secretary; Francis 
George Shaw, treasurer ; John M. Langston, 
J. M. Blanchard, Sayles J. Bowen, Walker 
Lewis, Rev. C. H. Fay. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
show the income of the past year (from in- 
terest) to have been $2,735.20, and the ex- 
penditures (salaries,) $2,080. The expend- 
itures are exclusively for salaries of the 
principal and teachers in the Normal Depart- 
ment; the Institution having no other ex- 
penses and owing no debts. The committee 
on the normal school reported it to be ina 
good condition and well conducted. 

Resolutions of respect for the memory of 
Hen. John C. Underwood, the late president 
of the institution, and of condolence with 
his family, were unanimously adopted. 

Letters were received from Francis George 
Shaw, treasurer; S. J. Bowen, of the com- 
mittee; and James Whitall, corporator, re- 
signing their offices, which were laid on the 
table. 

The monthly apprepriation for the Nor- 
mal Department was increased from $240 to 
$300. 

The aim of the Institution is to ft colored 
youth for the profession of teachers. 


S emeee _pemmneneeneiene Sn 
Back Seats for the Peopie. 


If the men who bave been elevated to office 
by the votes of the Republican party believe 
that party any more patriotic and honest 
than the party which opposed their election, 
and fought four years to destroy the Govern- 
ment, is it not their duty to adopt every 
means in their power to secure its continued 
success, and to avoid every thing that may 
endanger it? And in what way can they 
more effectually accomplish its ruin and the 
restoration of the Government to the hands 
of its worst and most dangerous enemies, 
than by telling the Republican masses that 
it is no merit in them to have saved the life 
of the nation by their blood, and money, and 
countless other sacrifices, much less by their 
votes, to have elected to office men pledged 
to the perpetuation of the principles they 
supposed they had secured when they had 
conquered the rebellion. © 

This the Administration is doing in placing 
Copperheads and malignant traitors on an 
equal footing, not only with members of the 
Republican party who sustained, by their 
voice and money, Government during 
the rebellion, but e ith those who were 
disabled for life in the service of the country. 
The traitor, Mosby, and Stephens, and Gor- 
don, and every rebel soldier stands quite as 
good, if not a better, chance for Government 
favors than maimed and disabled Union pat- 
riots, provided they are a little more skillful 
in answering civil service conundrums. 

Republicans holding high and responsible 
positions in the Government, and controlling 
its administration, practically say to the men 
whose votes placed them where they are: 
“Stand aside, gentlemen ; the day for reward- 
ing men for party services and party fidelity 
has gone by. It is true we have been elected 
as politicians by politicians, but we can no 
longer tolerate such a demoralizing principle. 
We have got all we expect or want from 
you, and no thanks to anyone. We are now 
in favor of a ‘reform’ in this matter.”’ 

Everybody below the President and his 
Cabinet, Judges of the Courts, Foreign Min- 
isters, members of Congress, and a few other 
high dignitaries, however much he may have 
suffered in defence of the Union, no matter 
what services he may have rendered the 
country in any capacity, and regardless of 
his high character, his talents, or his princi- 
ples, muat enter into competition with the 
very men to whose treason he owes, perhaps, 
the loss of a limb, the death of a father, 
brother, or son, or the destruction of his 
property. 

The people are expected to elect a Repub- 
licean President and a Republican Congress, 
and that is all is wanted of them. If they 
ask for a post office, a position in the custom- 
house, a clerkship in Washington, or any 
other subordinate position, they are told that 
they must go into a scramble, on equal terms, 
with the Wirz’s, the Winder’s, the Forests’, 
and other traitors of the rebellion, with the 
chaaces largely against them. 


SSUES RRR 
‘A Bill te Prevent Panics.’’ 


One of the ableet and most practical 
speeches made in Congress the present ses- 
sion upon the great question of finance and 
currency was delivered on the 10th instant 
by the Hon. Moses W. Field, of the First 
Congressional District of Michigan. And 
one of the most sensible propositions to avert 
hereafter the calamity through which the 
country is now passing, is his bill entitled 
“An act to prevent financial panics, emancipate 
labor, and promote the prosperity of the people.” 

Mr. Field is a merchant of Detroit, who 
has won his way to fortune and honor by his 
own energy, ability, and integrity, aided only 
by rare business tact, sound judgment, right 
principles. Though extensively engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, he has found time to de- 
vote much thought and study to the subject 
of political economy, and probably few men 
in Congress have arrived at clearer and 


‘| sounder views upon the various 


connected with this science. His investiga- 
tions have led him to espouse the doctrine 
of protection to our own industry and labor, 
as well as to the conclusions embodied in the 
bill to'which we have referred, and‘his speech 


| in defence 


' We have stated the general pur pose of Mr. 
Fields’ bili to be to prevent financial panics 
hereafter, emancipate labor, and to promote 








to lessen the interest on the public debt.” 
That is, it authorizes thé issue of Govern-. 
ment bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
93,65 on every $100 per annum, which is one 
cent a day, and provides for these bonds 
being exchanged for greenbacks, and green- 
backs for these bonds, at the pleasure of the 
holders. 

The effect of this measure will be, as Mr. 
Field claims, to’furnish a safe investment, at 
a moderate interest, for the money that now 
accumulates in the hands of private individ- 
uals at all commercial centers, and by them 
lent to speculators and stock gamblers for 
the want of some better way of investing it. 
Under this act they can convert it into these 
Government bonds at a reasonable interest, 
with the privilege of reconverting it into 
greenbacks whenever the exigencies of their 
business may require it. | 

The policy the Treasury Department has 
pursued in issuing bonds bearing a much 
larger rate of interest, and making them a 
more desirable investment for foreigners than 
our own people, Mr. Field insists has cost 
the Government many millions of dollars 
more than it need to have paid. He says 
that in issuing currency, too, the Government 
“‘has, upon the largest portion, insisted on 
paying interest—amounting in the aggregate 
nearly to $300,000,000—and the issues have 
been so cunningly arranged that the accruing 
interest, in neary evéry case, instead of 
going into the hands of the people, was gath- 
ered into the swollen coffers of bankers and 
money-changers. The interest paid on com- 
pound-interest legal-tender notes, one and 
two year five per cent. legal-tender notes, 
and certificates of indebtedness was a gratui- 
tous and shameful waste of public moncy, 
and nineteen-twentieths of this interest 
money fell into the hands of syndicates and 
bankers. If plain greenbacks had been 
issued instead of these interest-bearing notes, 
the burdens of the people in taxation might 
have been less oppressive, and no man can 
assert that greenbacks would not have 4¢- 
complished this purpose just as well, if. not 
better. The issue of compound-interest notes 
was a stupid compound folly of the Treasury 
Department for which our tax-payers have 
paid over $50,000,000 interest.”’ 


Here are his figures: 


Statement of interest paid since 1862 on national 
currency in circulation. 
Compound interest notes, (legal- 
MORNE) o5c5c008 Bs Eee OY $50,923,993 
United States notes, one year, 
(legal-tender,) 5 per cent..... 
United States notes, two-year, 
(legal-tender,) 5 per cent..... 
Certificates of indebtedness, (is- 
sued for commissary stores,) 
one-year, 6 per cent 
Temporary-loan certificates, + 


2,226,000 


16,648,000 


33,705,194 


3,000,000 
Temporary-loan certifiates, 5 per 
5,000,000 
Three per cent. certificates, (con- 
vertible into greenbacks on 
demand,) 3 per cent 


Three-year Treasury notes, 7.3 
181,770,000 


REA ie od 298,373,187 


He claims that thig bill. provides against 
an excess or,inflatigA6€{be currency, assures 
its elasticity and stability, and, if adopted 
by Congress, will be hailed with joy by the 
people, for they will know that on this fiscal 
arrangement no financial.or Commercial crisis 
can disturb the commerce and industries of 
the country, and for all time to come we may 
enjoy exemption from the destructive, dis- 
tressing, and baneful effects of revulsions 
and financial panics. It will forever rid us, 
he.further asserts, from the unflinching grasp 
of unprincipled and unpatriotic men, who, by 
cornering and locking up our lawful money 
in times of stringency and peril, exercise 
their power to bring upon the country disas- 
ter and ruin; and while merchants are in 
distress, and industries embarrassed or par- 
alyzed, they step in to buy up the hard earn- 
ings of a helpless and bankrupt people at 
their own will and at their own prices. Thus 
“the rich become richer and the poor poorer. 

To Mr. Fields’ proposition that our cur- 
rency must be increased sufliciently to pay 
all classes for their daily labor, or we must 
feduce the work and discharge the workers 
now employed on our farms, in our mines 
and workshops, we imagine few will dissent. 
As he says, the question is, shall the cur- 
rency be increased With our increase of labor 
and business, or shall we reduce the labor 
and business of the country so as to handle 
the traffic conveniently with tne volume now 
in circulation? The factory employing one 
hundred mechanics to-day certainly requires 
more currency than last year when only ten 
were employed. The production of wealth 
by labor has been more than doubled in eight 
years; in the mean time our national cur- 
rency has been reduced over $1,300,000,000. 
While the demand, therefore, has been in- 
greasing, the supply has been rapidly dimin- 
ishing, and the tightening process finally 
culminated last September in throwing one- 
half of our laboring population out of work. 

It is apparent, he says, that in this ques- 
tion of cnrrency lies the conflict between 
capital and-laborr It is a well-known fact 
that when money is abundant the laborer 
receives his full reward, and prospers, but 
when money is scarce the laborer finds but 
little employment even at “starvation 
prices.’? Thus, then, if we unduly restrict 
the volume of currency we oppress and pau- 
perize labor, while we give capital more 
power to deny to the laborer and producer a 
fair reward for their toil. An abundant sup- 
ply of currency facilitates and aids produc- 
tion like tools in hands of the mechanic, and 
like oil on the axle, it accelerates and expe- 
dites. Its volume sheuld not be fixed by 
law, for its uses are as changeable and varia- 
ble as the wants of man. A single cup of 
water may suffice in winter, but the workman 
during the heat and dust of summer may need 
another draught ; and so it is with currency— 
more is required at one season than at an- 
other. - 

Under the operation of this bill, the vol- 
ume of currency would be sclf-adjusting, 
expanding or contracting with the needs of 
the people, by this simple property of inter- 
conversion; for convenient facilities are 
afforded for changing at any time currency 
into bonds, or bonds into currency. The 
total amount of six per cent. bonds now out-. 
standitg is $1,218,728,150; and should this 
entire amount within a few years become 
transferred to 3.65 convertible bonds there 
would be an annual saving of $28,642,744 in 
interest on the public debt. : 

Mr. Ficlds submits the following table to 
show the enormous contraction that has been 
made in our currency during the past eight 
yee; i BUR . 
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5,100,000 








On the Ist of September, 1865,.the clrow 
lating medium consisted in part as, follows 


United States notes. . .. 
National-bankfaotes./....... 


Compound-interest legal-ten- 
der notes 

Temporary-loan certificates, ; 
SY ee Ge See 

Certificates of indebtedness... 

Treasury five per cent, legal- 


217,024,160 


85,093,000 


32,536,001 

Treasury notes, legal-tenders 
past due and not presented. 
State-bank notes..... ceeceets 
Three-year Treasury notes... 


1,503,020 
78,867,575 
830,000,000 
-. .$2,111,678,680 

On the Ist of September, 1873, the cireu- 
lating medium consisted in part as follows: 
United States notes. .......... $367,001,685 
Fractional currency........-.. 48,000,000 
Certificates of indebtedness... . 678,000 
National bank notes.........- 350,000,000 
» Seep ON © Se eseeee $765,679,685 

It will be* perceived by the exhibit here 


$1,345,998,995 since September 1, 1865, 

The history of panies in E:gland, and in 
our own country discloses the fact that a 
severcizn and unfailing remedy is obtained 
by increasing the currency. 
has been doue in violation of law. In Amer- 
jcea let enlightened legislation prevent the 
occurrence of financial the 
future. 

Mr. Fields shows that the experience of 


disorders in 


England has been similar tu curs in commer- 
cial reyulsions, The panie of 1825 has been 
graphically described by Mr. Huskissom in 
the House of Commons, (Parl. Debs., vol. 
14, page 230.) Hesays: “it was impossible 
to convert into money, to any-extent, the 
best securities ef the Government. Persons 
could not sell exchequer bills, nor bank 
stock, nor East India stock, nor the public 
funds.”’ Mr. Baring said that ‘*men would 
not part with their money on any terms nor 
for any security. Persons of undoubted 
wealth and real capital were seen walking 
about tlie streets of London not knowing 
whether they should be able to meet their 
engagements of the next day.” At. this 
juncture of the crisis, December 14, the banks 
totally changed their policy and discounted 
with the utmost profuseness. They made 
enormous adyances on exchequer bills and 
securities of all sorts, and the great London 
panic of 1825 was completely allayed by the 
profuse issue of the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land in excess of the limitation fixed by its 
charter. Between the 14th and I7th of De- 
cember the bank isstied over €5,000,000 in 
bank notes. This bold policy on the part of 
the Bank of England directors and the min- 
istry was crowned with the complete 
success ; the panic was siayed almost imime- 
diately throughout the kingdom, aud private 


most 


credits were again available for business pur- 
poses, 

But we have said enouzh to exhibit the 
scope and spit of Mr. Fields* 
and the ability and intedigen 
he supports it. 
there can be wo possible objection to the 


propositions, 


Government giving the people the choice to 
lend it money at 3.65 per ceut. on its bonds 
if they choose, 
of Mr. Field. Besides giving the people the 
choice fur a perfectly safe investment, ata 
moderate rate of interest, it will save the 
rGovernment many millions of dollars annu- 
ally, and prevent a recurrence of the disas- 
trous panic of the last few 
does not compel the people 
bonds. opportunity 
of doing so, and then reconverting them into 
greenbacks. So the Government is betie- 
fited, and the people is benefited. 
is injured ? 
and gamblers. It is for them Wall street 
desires Congress to regulate the 
anew, and force specie payments. 


That is the pith of the plan 


mouths. It 
to take these 
But it gives them the 


curreney 


ce es eee ee es 


Personal. 


We are glad to be able to note the feet 


in the Freedman’s Bank. 





egy The Jubilee Singers will accept our 
thanks for copies of English papers con- 
taining notices of their excellent perform- 
ances. 
their reception anl success in 
where they netted in 
$600. 


one eutertainmeut 





bes.One of the canting hypocrites con- 
nected with the African Colonization Society 
preached last Sunday in a Methodist chureh 
in this city; though pro‘essing a desire for 
the upbuilding of the Aftican race, he had no 
word.to cheer on the descendants of that 
race in this country in their efforts to aequire 
of the intelligence and enlightenment sur- 
rounding them. For a negro to enter the 
church in which this colonization divine held 
forth would be the signal for its Christian 
members to show by their contemptuous 
manner that they failed to believe that God 
made of one blood all nations, and the negro 
would—if allowed to remain—be tucked 
away in a corperas near the belfry as pos- 
sible. 





The Neptune Yacht Club of Providence, 
R. I. in session in Boston on the sixth inst., 
passed resolutions commendatory of the Ion. 
A. J. Ransier aud Hon. R. LB. Elliott for 
their able and elquent defence of the civil 
rights bill on the floor of the national louse of 
Representatives in answer to the attack of 
Harris of Virgivia and Stephens of Georgia, 
They accord to their speeches the palm of 
superiority over those of their opponents, 
and say their authors are deserving of the 
lasting gratitude of the people of color of the 
United States, whoss iutellectual. champions 
they are. . 

Te ee aa Bie 
Sumner, Scharz and the Pinch- 
“Dack Case. 


When Pinchback’s case was before the 
committee on Privileges and Elections the 
statement was made that Senator Sumner, if 
he had been present, would have voted 


MeMillen entitled to the seat. Mr. Sumner 
denies any such intention and goes farther 
to say that, unless Morton’s position, which 
he now regards as incontestable, shall be 
overthrown in the coming debate, he will 
vote to admit Pinchback. It is understood, 
however, that he will not take an active 
— in the fight. The opposition to Pinch- 

k will probably be led by Schurz and 
‘segpi Sond Connecticut, and will be sustained 
by about fourteen or fifteen Administration 
Senators.—Exchange. 


—_-_-—— > <a oe ‘ 


Congressman Harris, who was so insulting 
to Congressman Ransier, of South Carolina, 
on the floor of the House the other da ha 
really very little to boast of bimself in the 
way of refinement. Grace Greenwood says 
that he pronounces “ poor’ * »” and 
abounds in such negroisms as *“ thar’ 





“Shar” and “‘ sar, ”” 


ee ee 
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107,148,713 | 


made that the curreney has been reduced | 





“ 1e South. 
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Proc 
mation was read by Miss Mary Ophie, an 
was received with much enthusiasm, Her 
rick’s Band joining in the applause. ; 

In response to a unanimous call, R. F; 
| Nicola, delegate-at-large to the recent Civ 
Rights Convention at Washington, agai 
submitted his report of the action of that 
convention, (he having already submitted it 
ata public meeting of colored citizens.) This 
report was received ‘with applause, ‘agaia 
unanimously approved’ and a vote of t hanks 
tendered to Mr. Nicola. 

Address¢s were made by Messis. Banks, 
Paul, Waterman, Brown, Nicola, Howard, 
and others, when the following resolutions 
were adopted: . Pay 

Whereas we are assembled to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of President’s Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation,  tiere- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we renew our thanks to 
God and to President Lincoln ayd to all the 
good people of America who supported him 
in giving us this great boon of freedom; and 
may we, as. citizens “of the United States, 
prove ourselyes worthy of it. We still hope 
that God may raise up good ministers augl 
good leaders of the people, who shall teach 
us goodness and righ teousness all the days 
of our lite; and’ we repudiate any schism or 





Ta England this | i 
| the first party to recognize the manhood of 


e with which | 
We believe, with Inm that | 


And who ! 


that Prof. Wm. J. Wilson has been reinstated | 


The last mail brought an account of | 
Duntfries, | 


against Piuchback and ju favor of reporting | 


ntious:yoices on the subject 
wc mun ne) Commonplace ineiguificance, “| Virginiaand Maine claims as many. 


discord arising amongst us, from any source, 
Whatever. 
Resolved, That the Republican party was 


the black mau, and to restore him to his:citi- 
zenship, aud we renew our pledge to-night 
that we will stand by that party while they 
stand by their platform of principles, and 
we, as citizens of the United States, feel 
proud that we belong to such a party, and 
pledge ourselves that we will honor, uphold, 
and protect the flag that gave us birth on 
land and sea, while it is flying lawfully and 
justly under the United States Government, 

Resolved, That we believe it is the duty of 
the Government to give all persons learning 
and a trade of some kind, that they may 
grow up intelligently and useful in the com- 
munity in which they live, and we renew our 
recommendation to the people of the State 
that they may throw open the doors of me- 
chanical arts and sciences to all alike. This 
is fair play and is all we ask. 

Resoleed, That the Republican Congress 
now convened in Washington should pass 
Senator Sumner’s Civil Rights bill, that the 
glorious crown of liberty may be set on the 
lread of this great, Republic, that the name of 
the Republican party may be handed down 
to generations unborn, and that the hand of 
the Almighty may always protect the great 
Republic which is the home of the brave and 
land of the free. 

Resoleed, That we recommend to the col- 
ored people of the State to turn their minds 
more to culture and refinement, and to arts 
and sciences, that their children may be more 
useful in the community. Let prejudice and 
vice die out amongst us, and let union fake 
their place ; let us be industrious, and we 
shall add to the material wealth of the coun- 
try; and above all, let us be truthful and be 
guided by correct priuciples. 

Resolved, That we disapprove of the action 
of Mr. Saunders, of Maryland, and Mr. James 
Jefferson, of Providence, in the convention 
at Washington, on the 9th and 10th of De- 
cember, 1872. 

Resolved, That Robert F. Nicola was duly 
elected a Delegate-at-Large in the State Cou- 
vention held in the Court Room, in said Provi- 
dence, on the 6th day of November, 1872, to 
| represent the people of Rhode Island in the 
Nationsl Convention held m Washington, 
| D.C..in December ith and 11th, and we 
} condemn the action of the chairman of said 
; convention for attempting to undo what the 
| convention had done in good faith by refus- 
jing ty give the delegate proper credentials. 
Resolced, That we, as loyal and peaceable 
| citizens, are bound to stand by law and jus- 
| tice. 





The meetifig was also well attended, and 
;}Mmuch interest and enthusiasm were mani- 
‘tested in the proceedings. ‘the exercises 
were interspersed by music by the band, 
| which gave many patriotic air, and closed 
with singing “Old Hundred,’ after which 
| those disposed joined in a promenade, re- 
i freshments were served and the assemibleve 
| dispersed, evidently well satistied with the | 
evening’s entertainument.—Drovidence Josrivut, 


Nobody but stock speculators | 


~~ «=o 
soi a Chicago Tribune Specht J 

| 

A Remarkable Scene. 


| The Hloqguent Reply of a Colored Con gress- 


mento A. TE. Siephens. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6. 
_ The lime of the TTouse to-day was occupied 
| it discussing the Civil Rights Lil. Durham, 
pot Kentucky, opened the discussion with a 
| speech of twenty minutes, in which he yindi- 
| cated the superiority of the white race to his 
| own entire satisfaction, and to the great det- 
| riment of his vocal organs and the auricular 
| of the House. 
Ile was followed by Elliett, of South Caro- 
tina, in a speech of oyeran hour. His skin is 
| very black, which, with his features, a low, 
| receding forehead, broad, flat nose and thick 
lips, which indicate that he has no white 
blood in his veins. Ie is a little more than 
thirty-one years old, short, erect, quick and 
manly in his bearing. He was principally 
educated in England, graduating from Eton 
College in 1859. Heretofore he has borne 
himseif quietly and modestly, seldom rising 
ty his feet or taking any part beyond voting 
in the proceedings of the House, and conse- 
quently earned a reputation as a man of 
sume ability. To-day he justified a higher 
reputation thau he has been credited with by 
the delivery of one of the best speeches that 
has been made in Congress for many months. 
lle answered Beck, of Kentucky, Harris, of 
Virginia, and Stephens, of Georgia, in a mas- 
terly manner, The effort was smooth in dic- 
tion, logical, and delivered with a clear 
ringing voice, well managed, and giving evi- 
dence of natural oratorical powers of no 
mean order, which had been well trained and 
cultivated. During the time of his speech 
Elliott commanded the attention of the 
House to an extent seldom achieved by any 
man. ‘The hall was well filled, and even on 
the Democratic side there were but few empty 
seats. A few extreme Democrats pretended 
to be busy with letters and documents, but 
the eloquence of the speaker soon drew them 
from their preoccupation, and compelled 
them to listen. When, in reply to Harris, ef 
Virginia—who said yesterday, in such bac 
taste, when questioned by a colored member 
that he was speaking to white men, to gen- 
Uemen, and made other equally undignified 
remarks-—EHiott said that he “vranted that 
gentleman the mercy of a hegro’s silence 
and illustrated, by letting him alone . 
negro’s magnanimity.”. A burst of irrepres- 
sible applause broke out all over the floor 
aud extended to the galleries which were 
crowded with colored people looking dowa $a 
the lists where their knights were battling 
for their full manhood. ‘The “sound of the 
hand clapping drowned out the summons of 
the Speaker’s gavel. So it was. too when 
he referred to Stephens, and said , “that 
gentleman would better befit his station if, 
instead of throwing himself ia the Way of the 
progress of the nation that had so magnani- 
mously pardoned him for conspiring te over: 
throw the Republic, he would lay his shoul- 
der to the wheel and help it on ‘to’ a better 
and more glorious future,” the cheers enthu- 
slastic and long continued, When he closed 
the Republicans, with a few of the more lib- 
eral Democrats, throngéd about the * indubi- 
table nigger,” afd warnily lated 
him. Among those who extended the ete 
to him was Sunset Cox. It was at least five 
minutes after he had concluded before the 
buzz and noise of excited conversation ceased 
80 that the debate might goon, ‘The s z 
endgaviedls. had great. and was 
worthy of it. The remark was conmon.eye 
where that there were p abl hot ieee 
than twenty of the three hur ‘men in the 
Houst.who could not pretend to equal it, 
and in comparison with it the blathering rant 
of the weak sisters of both sides who have 
tried their pretentious:yoi ct | 
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Tem Days ‘™ the Iron and Cosi Ficids of 
Nortn Algbama. 


‘1 > £435 UA 
m. ah ine Editor of the Detroit Post : 


Briefly and plainly, I propose to tell what 
E saw in this region of mineral wealth, giv- 
ing only a little testimony of highly compe- 
teut witnesses, to belp a clearer understand- 
ing of the whole matter. I made Birming- 
ton a center, it being ina valley nearly in 
the middle of the mineral region, at a rail- 
road crossing, and with a good hotel—the 
Relay House—and went cut some 40 miles 
in ditferent directions. 

Phese Alabama hills are the southern 
terminus of the great Apalachian range,and it 
would-séem as though its richest treasures 
of iron and coal had been pushed out this 
endof the mountain in some prehistoric con- 
vulsions of Nature’s Titanic forces. 

Going south to visita furnace we saw a 
company of men on the railroad track three 
miles from Birmington, and recognized them 
as Pennsylvanians we met the night before, 
experienced and able irou men. Joining 
their party we stood on the track at a gap 
cut in the Red Mountain and saw a solid wall 
of red hematite fossiliferous ore, 50 feet long 
and 1X feet high, and were told they had 
found the hill for three miles northeast 
almost a mass of ore, and theso hills reach 
soms 40 miles, and join the ranges far teward 
the Georgia iron fields. The ore was rich, 
and mixes well with the brown hematics 
which are near by. The red hematite was 
awarded a high prize among the best at the 
late Vienna Exposition, 1 visited the Red 
Mountain furnace, just south of this ridge, 
and the Briarfield furnace, near the Rome 
aud Selma railroad, 43 miles southwest, and 
found good irop, made under disadvantages 
from charcoal, but facilities, with capital aud 
skill combined, to make iron from bitumin- 
ous coul and eoke atrates of cost below those 
yet reached. ‘There are many places where 
in, coal and limestove are all within afew 
miles, accessible by tramways easily built, 
and thus to be brought to the furuace doors 
at less cost than anywhere else. Their 
market for iron is at Cincinnati and Louijs- 
ville, and the best of their car-wheel pig 
iron is held equal to any made. The ore is 
shipped to Indiana, by Louisville. 

1 also visited a tield of hematite ore 
(‘needle ore,” “‘houey-comb’’ and ‘quill 
ore,’’) pear Taunebill, on the Alabama and 
Chattanooga railroad, 25 miles. southwest of 
Birmingham, and spent a day in exploring 
the thousand acres we went over. Onthe 
ground were boulders of fine ore in such 
abundance that I thiuk over 150,000 tons 
could be picked up without use of pick or 
spade, while great masses above and below 
the surface would yield millions of tons. As 
a sample, L crossed a cornfleld in which the 
plow had turned up ore in almost every foat, 
and went tua ditchin low ground, the bottom 
of which was solid ore, then climbed the 
bluff close by over masses of ore to its top, 
100 feet above the ditch—literally an iron 
mountain—and this but one of several 
others. I was told of a vein’ of red 
hematite on the tract which was visible, 
on the end of a blulf, for 100 feet up, with 
five feet thickness, and within three miles 
coal is abundant and limestone equally so. 
Going back to the railroad we passed, on an 
adjvining tract owned by Pennsylvanians, a 
cit made by Confederates, and from which 
ore was mined. This revealed the fact 
that the masses above ground were 
buta fraction of the huge bulk below; for 
the space of 60 by 15 feet laid bare was 
massive in its piles of fine brown ore, which 
makes excellent iron. Let this suffice for 
iron, and now a word on coal. 

Birmingham is near the easteru edge of 
the Black Warrior coal-field, which covers 
some 5,000 square miles west, between and 
beyoud the two branches of the Warrior, in 
awild and hilly region. The edges of the 
great bed are supposed to turn up like the 
rim of a platter, and the central and richer 
beds to be horizontal. 

I went into the Newcastle coal mine, [2 
iniles north of Birmingham, over 300 feet, 
sloping down a little at an angle decreasing 
as we went in, and found five feet of coal 
with two thin veins of slate. I also saw 
other beds as far as 15 miles below, of eo" ja} 
thickness or greater, but not worked, a 

On the Black Warrior, over the hils. 25 
miles west of Birmingham, L saw along the 
viver beds of li feet thick, and traced the 
coal-oulcrops down to the river bottom, in 
such a way as to make over 40 feet in depth 
of coal, with the usual slate-veigs, and this 
iu two places, three miles apart, with coal 
abundant between, For many miles along 
these streams coal is practically inexhausti- 
ble, and these great beds 1 saw are samples 
of what may be seen elswhere. I was told 
by a well-known iron man from the North, 
of his seeing a vein of 11 feet of coal east of 
the Warrior, while I was there. 

Lobtained froma Welshman a sample of 
cannel coal from a vein over 30 inches thick 
which he proposes to work, Semi-bitumin- 
ous and softer coal are found of a quality 
fully equal to the best in this country, burn- 
ing with clear flame and strong heat, and 
coking, it is sold, to good advantage. I also 
have a sample of “‘hlack-band’ iron ore 
from the Warrior. 


| ‘The coal-beds I saw on the Warrior were 


mostly in the lands of the Alabama Coal and 
Navigation Company, who own lands for 
miles along the rivers, and have exclusive 
right ofuavigation from the State for 20 years. 
They propose to build dams, open slack- 
water navigation to Mobile and the Gulf, and 
thus hold the key to a coal trade equal to 
supplying the Gulf, the Lower Mississippi, 
and the iron furnaces by water transporta- 
tion. As the Warrior is from 8 to 15 feet 
deep where 1 saw it, and only interrupted by 
afew shoals and ripples, their great enter- 
prise seems feasible. ‘They also hold lands 
in the Cahaba coal-fields, where coal is ex- 


scribed is a few miles north of their coal, 
and is also their property. 

_ East toward Georgia is the Coosa coal- 
field, of some 25Q square miles—and tracts 
of coal are interspersed among beds of ore 
in that region, It is said. Lhave a sample 
of coal mined by the Confederates cight years 
ago on the Cahaba, and left exposed on a 
pile of 1,000 tons still lying there, which is 
hard and good yet, 

On the Warrior we hauled up blocks from 
the solid bed on the river bottom, which I 
saw burned in a grate, the same evening 
shedding light abundant in theig combus- 

ion. 

But enough, Alabama -is good for a sup- 
ply of these miuerals for the world fer some 
centuties, I brought back specimens of cval 
and ores, gathered with my own hands 
which may help to satisfy inquirers. : 


G. B. Sreeggrns. 


J - ~~ <> oe -...__ __ -... 
ses of Our Caugressmen. 


The united ages of the 72 Senators are 
3,130 years, or an average of 43 years and 
nearly three months each. Theages of three 
are not given. The actual vears in the total 
of those given is 2,970 year. Cameron is 
74, Dorsey just over 31. There are 50 un- 
der 40 years, 23 over 40 and under 45, and a 
number from 50 to 59, where there are 10 
from 60 to G9, and | over 70. There are 15 ex- 
Governors, 18 ex-Representatives, 1 cx-Vice 
President, 2 ex-Cabinet - officers, 3 once 
Ministers abroad, 3 Presidential electors, 3 
ex-Lieutenunt Governors, and 15 who have 
seen iilitary sesvice, One of the Senatorial 
soldiers was a private, 7 Major Generals (2 
in the rebel service,) and 4 Brigadier Gen- 
erals (Lin thegebel army;) 1 was a Captain 
@nd another a surgeon. Of occupations 
among Senators, 35 are lawyers, 6 planters, 
2 railroad presidents, 7 who free been or are 
printers and editors, 1 lumber dealer, 1 civil 
engineer, 2. manufacturers, 5 merchants, 1 a 
miner in Nevada, and another a miner and 
banker. ‘Two Senators have been re larly 
apprenticed to the carpenter’s trade—Brown- 
low and Oglesby. Eight have held high 

ns; -6 have been Chief Justices 

their States. One Senator has held affice 
ever since leaving col 24 have received 
a collegiate, 19an aca , and 16 a com- 
mon school education. Pennsylvania claims 
8 Senators, 3 of whom have “carpet- a” 
in the South, and 3 others in the No . 
New York claims 6 and ocadabrig 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


qmouas 8. Bostox and Col. Wa. Bowax, agents for Wash- 
. ington, D. 0. 


. {al communications relative to matters ia the District 
ghould be sent in by Monday evening of each week.] 
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Georgia Minstrels. 


We see that the above troupe is billed to 
perform here on Saturday and Monday even- 
ings twenty-fourth and twenty-sixth insts. 
This is the best troupe of minstrels in the 
country, and as usual they will be greeted 
with crowded house. 





Miscellaneous Items. 


—Dr. and Mrs. A. T. Augusta gave a most 
agreeable entertainment at their residence, 
L street, on the eveuing of the 12th instant. 
Among the guests were Mrs. Hon. R. B. 
Elliott, Mrs. and Hon. Mr. Ransier, and the 
three brides and grooms—Mr. and Mrs. Keith 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs, Slaw, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gregory. 

—The three days’ stay of our friends— 
Messrs. Wagoner and Matthews—in New 
York was made exceedingly pleasant by the 
hearty and refined hospitalities extended fo 
them by the families of the Empire city. 
We know of no two gentlemer more worthy 
of such attention, nor two more capable of 
appreciating it. Mr. Wagoner sailed for Paris 
in the Algeria, of the Cunard line. 


~The Mignonette Dramatic Club, of this 
city, inducted the newly-elected officers last 
Thursday evening—J. William Cole, presi- 
deut, vice Dr. A. T. Awgusta; C. A. Fleet- 
wood, secretary, vice Miss C. L. Forten; 
Miss Alice M. Parke, treasurer, vice Miss 
Carrie Lewis, while Mr. Thomas S. Boston 
was kept in his old positicn of director, in 
which he has done so well. The club, with 
a few invited guests, were handsomely euter- 
tained by the new president. 


—Rev. Dr. Cromwell, of the Episcopal 
Church, is making an impression on our com- 
wowity aud filling to repletion his chapel on 
24th street. A very solemn and impressive 
service took place there on Sunday last—the 
eontirmativn of a dozen young people to the 
church. Bishop Piockney condncted the 
service. 

—Many of our young belles and beaux 
went to Baltimore on the 8th to atteud the 
party of the Junior Assembly, which is spo- 
ken of on all sides as being a most brilliant 
aud dvligttful entertainment. How could it 
be otherwise with so many ‘good fellows”’ 
and pretty aud graceful ladies ? 

—Rev. Dr. Reeves, of Howard University, 
is preaching very instructive and thoughtful 
sermons at the Fifteenth-street Presbyterian 
Church on Sunday mornings. He should 
have a larger hearing by our people. 


Meddlin on the Situation. 


We wish to cover all of our faults with 
the mantel of charity—faults of manner, 
faults of grammar, &c., &c. To this end, 
write as seldom as possible when crowded 
for time, brother Downing. 

iieply as seldom as convenient, brother 
Martiv, when friend Downing is moved by 
the spirft to utter; and for peace sake, for 
all of our sakes, brother Straker, if the be- 
fore-;nentioned gentlemen will take opposite 
sides of this native smoked Yankee method 
when handling the same question, do not 
lug in a criticism on grammar, nor attempt 
to compare the work of parties. 

Neither I, thou, he, she, nor you can bear 
to have our work examined, nor our gram- 
mar touched, much less that the Kentucky 
or Virginia white race should bring their 
“‘logie of analysis”’ to bear upon us. 

Let us chop with the little axe of truth 
right manfully at the main question, which, 
by interpretation, meavs hew down to the 
ground any obstacle to dignified manhood 
(womanhood included) in a sensible way, and 
handle grave questions like china or glass 
carefully. 

I can excuse some ill-behaved aspirant to 
be somebody from Virginia, for not knowing 
how to act toward colored gentlemen, be- 
cause only gentlemen recognize one another 
by instiuct ; that very important faculty, of 
course, the average Virginian not possessing, 
he could not do the right thing in the right 
placé ; but you do know, and you were not 
made to tear out each other’s grammatical 
eyes. ; 

It is first Mr. Downing’s grammar, then 
Mr. Martin’s grammar; and along I come 
aud say, “Love is Mr. Straker’s grammar.” 
Mr. Martin did not personify signatures. 
“Where is this thing to end? for by this time 
it is.’ Just look here (D. A. 8.) at Med- 
alliu’s grammar. Hands off, gentlemen. 

WiLL. B. MEDDLIN. 
rn 
Aucient America. 


WV onderfel Discoveries of Ancient Auimals 
in Nebraska, Dakeotah, aud (elvorado. 


From the Tribune. 


For the past twenty years or more the 
various expeditions to the Far West have 
been accumulating the materials which will 
enable the geologist to reconstruct the a a0 
cal history of these now barren, treeless 
plains. Numerous cemeteries of the ancient 
inhabitants have been discovered, whose 
remains have been more or lesa disentombed 
by the action of the elements. It is now 
kuown that a vast chain of fresh-water lakes 
covered the surface of this continent to a 
greater or less extent, from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific coast, and from the Arctic Sea 
to Mexico. Some of these lakes were of 
éuormous size. The great ancient lake basin 
known as Mauvaises Terres, or the “Bad 
Lands,’’ covered alarge portion of Nebraska, 
Dakota, and Colorado, an area ef 100,000 tu 
150,000 square miles. As far back as 1853, 


the writer visited one of these far-famed bone | Lesq 


deposits on the White Earth river, ia Dakota, 
near the northeastern base of the Black Hills. 
It is one of the wildest and most desolate 
regions on this continent. It has been very 
appropriately named by the Dakota Lodians, 
Ma-Ko Séetcha, or “Bad Lands,’’ which 
signities a very difficult country to travel 
over; not only from the ruggedness of the 
surface, but also from the absence of any 
water, and the small supply of wood and 
guue. Itis only to the geologist that this 
— can have any permanent attractions. 
e wends his way through its wonderful 
cafions among some of the grandest ruins in 
the world. It resembles, indeed, a gigantic 
city fallen to decay. Houses, towers, mina- 
rets, und spires may apparently be seen on 
every side. ‘These fantastic piles assume the 
greatest variety of shapes when viewed io 
the distance, and not uufrequently the — 
or the setting sun lights up these grand old 
ruins with a wild, strange beauty. In the 
sunmwer the sun its rays on the bare 
white walls, which reflect them on the weary 
traveler with a double i only 
oppressing him with the heat, so das- 
zliog bis eyes that he is not y 
effected with temporary blindness. It is at 
the foot of these ruins that the fossil treasures 
-_ — Po ~ ome strata we find the 
eth and jaws of a hippopotamus, a river 
horse much like the hippopotamus, which 
musthave lived in the marshes that bordered 
this lake. Here, too, the titamotherium, a 
gigun yderm, was associated with s 
tpecies 
some of these take sediments 
turtles were imbedded, and are preserved 
per- 
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of of years ae 
from an inch or two the oe Wo thees 
or four feet. ‘Associated ‘with the remains 
Ot erly ee er nnember of reninants, 

extinct genera, an possess- 
ing characters which ally them to 
the and the hog. Indeed, Dr. Leidy 
calls. them ruminating hogs. Like the do- 
mestie s they were provided with cut- 


immense numbers, and to have lived in great 
herds like the bison of the West. Remains 
of more than seven hundred individuals of 
one 8 have been already studied and 
described by Dr. Leidy. Their enemies were 
numerous; among them were wolves, hyx- 
nodons, and saber-toothed tigers. 


AN ANCIENT GRAVEYARD. 


In the summer of 1857, while the writer 
was attached to the exploring expedition 
under the command of tenant Warren, 
he discovered on the Niobrara river another 
of these remarkable graveyards, in which 
was entombed a fauna clogely allied to, yet 
entirely distinct from that on White river, 
and plainly immediate between that of the 
latter and of the present period. Several 
species of extinct camels, and a great variety 
of the horse family characterized this fauna. 
One of the horses was about the size of the 
common domestic animal, while another 


allied form, about the size of a Newfoundland | Pé 


dog, was provided with three hoofs to each 
foot, though the lateral hoofs were rudi- 
mented. Dr. Leidy has already identified 
twenty-seven species of the horse family 
which are thus known to have lived on this 
continent prior to the advent of man—about 
three times as many as are now found living 
throughout the world. Among the carnivores 
there were several species of foxes and 
wolves, five varieties of the cat family, and 
three species of hyena. Some of the skulls 
of the tiger-like animals exhibited the marks 
of terrible conflicts with the hyenas. Among 
the rodents were a porcupine, small beaver, 
rabbit, mouse, &c. 

The pachyderms, or thick-skinned animals, 
were very numerous, aud are of the greatest 
interest, from the fact that none of them are 
living on the continent at the present time. 
Five species of rhinoceros are found; a mas- 
todon, an elephant, and numerous forms 
alluded to the domestic hog, varying in size 
from that of the African hippopotamus down 
to that of the domestic cat. From the dis- 
covery of this group of extinct animals we 
may draw the inference that Nebraska and 
Dakota were the homes of a race closely 
allied to those inhabiting Asia and Africa at 
the present time. From their characteristics 
we are led to believe that the climate during 
that period was considerably Warmer than it 
is now. ‘The inference is also drawn that 
America, instead of being as it is usually 
called, the ‘‘New World,’’ is really ojder 
than the Eastern Hemisphere. ; 

The discoveries in Kansas and Wyoming 
are still wonderful. During the past summer 
Prof. Cope has occupied considerable time 
under the auspices of the survey in exploring 
another of these wonderful graveyards of a 
long past period, from which he bas taken 
the osseous remains of more than one hundred 
species, more nearly resembling those of 
White and Niobrara rivers, but most of them 
specifically distinct, At least seventy spe- 
cies are new to science, ranging from the size 
of the mole nearly to that of the elephant ; 
sixteen species only are reptiles. 


STRANGE FOSSILS. 


Many forms of the insectivorous animals 
related to the mole, and of very small size, 
have been procured. The delicacy and mi- 
nuteness of these fossils are surprising. 
Gnawing animals, or rodents, left numerovs 
remains of eighteen species, some not larger 
than the domestic mouse. Some were the 
predecessors of the rabbit, others of squirrels, 
and others of mice. Of cloven-footed quad- 
rupeds a great many species have been found. 
Some were nearly intermediate between the 
deer apd the hog in structure. Like the 
latter, they had no horns. They were about 
as large as sheep. Others were about the 
size of gray squirrels, being the smallest of 
this class of animals ever discovered. Several 
species of horses were living during the same 


period ; their bones and teeth are found in } 


abundance. The rhinoceros abounded in 
Colorado in former days, no less than seven 
species having been procured by Prof. Cope. 
One of the specimens is a perfect skull, with 
teeth complete, and covered with the moss- 
like crystalization seen in the moss agate. 
But the most remarkable monsters of the 
past whose existence has been disclosed by 
the present survey are a series of horned 
species related to the rhinoceros, but pos- 
sessing some features in which, according to 
Prof. Cope, they resemble the elephant. 
They stood high on the legs and had short 
feet, but possessed osseous horns in pairs on 
different parts of the head. One of the larg- 


est species had a huge horn over each eye, }4 


while another had one on each side of the 
nose and more than a foot in length, resem- 
bling, on the back part of the head, the ox, 
&c. A third one, of larger size than the 
last, had rudimental horns on the nose. Still 
another was about as large as the elephant. 
Its cheek bones were enormously expanded, 
and its horns were flat. A fifth species had 
triangular horns turned outward. Carnivor- 
ous species were not rare in this ancient 
world, and served then as now to check the 
too rapid increase. Of the fourteen species 
of carnivores known, there were tiger-cats 
and dogs as large as the black bear, but pro- 
bably much more carnivorous ia their pro- 
pensities, while some of the cats had remark- 
able canine or eye teeth. In a new species, 
the size of a panther, these teeth greatly 
resemble those of a shark. There were also 
many reptiles, such as turtles, lizards, 
snakes, &c. 
PLANTS. 


The fossil plants which have been collected 
by the Survey and are now in process of elab- 
oration by Prof. Lesquereux, and Dr. New- 
berry will teach an equally instructive lesson 
in regard to the ancient history of our Great 
West. We now know that those broad, 
treeless plains were once covered with dense 
forests, resembling in their luxuriance those 
of the central or southern portions of our 
continent at the sent time. Groves of 
palms waved broad leaves over the ground, 
some of which had a spread of twelve feet. 
At the present time the true fan palms are 
found only within the tropics. Many of our 
native ornamental trees and shrubs are the 
lineal descendants of the tertiary species, 
and so nearly resemble the ancient forms 
that it is difficnit to distinguish them. Prof. 
uereux says that-among the genera 
found to be indigenous to our continent are 
the Virginia creeper (Ampelopsis) and the 
mulberry (Morue.) Both the fossil species 
are in intimate affinity with the living ones. 
“They are seen everywhere, and known and 
liked by everybody. The one is the friend 
of the farmer by its shade, of his children, 
delighted by the pleasantness of its fruits ; 
orns our dwellings when allowed 
to grow in our gardens. And ‘when left to 
its own work it covers with green foliage the 
dead trees and the barren rocks, tempering 
desolation and ruin by hiding them under 
elegant fringes aud garlands painted of the 
richest colors. It is worth something to 
know that the origin of the Virginia creeper 
and of the redj mulberry is traceable to the 
tertiary formations of North America. 
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LEWwis & DAVIS, 
General Agents for the sale of 


Patented Household Goods 


in the District of Columbia and the Southera 
Among which are Mrs. Potts’ Cold Handle 
Smoothing Iron, 


Mooney & Young’s Improved Fiuting Iron, 

with receipt for making Polishing Starch; 

Also, the Combination Mop and Brush Holder ; 
Cerealing Radiating Gas Barner. 
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Office and Store, 1229 F Street N. W. 


JOHN D. WALLACE’S 


413+ Thirteenth Street, 
Corner Pennsylvania avenue, over Balti 
Po tomac Railroad et Office, <lpe! 

WASHINGTON, D. ©. 

At this yrs no discrimination is made on 
account of race or color. The tables are of 
Peake ind pine tech 

er an te attention i 
this establishment. a nace ee tee “ 


HENRY ALBERS, 


Fine Confectioner 
and Ice-Cream Manufacturer, 


No, 1015 11th Street, 


Between K and L Streets. 


Fairs, Festivals, Weddings, 


&c., furnished in the finest style and at mod- 
erate prices. 0c¢23-2m 


RARE CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY. 








A MAGAZINE AND A NEWSPAPER. 
Both for ltttle more than the price of one. 


The New York Tribune has completed ar 
rangements with the principal magazines and 
riodicals of this country and Europe, by which 
it is enabled to supply these publications, to- 
gether with either Clitton of the Tribune, ata 
very marked reduction from the regular sub- 
scription price. The periodicals for which sub- 
scriptions may be sent, at any time, to the 
Tribune are given below, with the regular price 
of each and the reduced price of the combination 
with the Tribune: 


* 
SJ 
© 


Godey’s Lady's Book...., 4 
pe 2 aa 


Publishers’ With With 

regular Weekly Semni-W. 

price. Tribune. Tribune. 
Harper’s Magazine...... $4 00 $5 00 $6 00 
Hayper’s Bazar.. ........... 400 6 00 6 00 
Harper's Weekly.......... 4 00 6 OO 6 ww 
Every Saturday........... 600 6 75 6 75 
Scribner's Monthiy....... 4 00 6 00 6 00 
St. Nicholas,,,,...,-....... 3 00 42 6 25 
yO eee 6 00 6 00 7 vo 
Littell's Living Age....... 8 00 8 60 9 50 
Atlantic Monthly.......... 4 00 6 00 6 Uo 
| ES aes 400 5 Ov 6 00 
Scientific Aiwerican...... 3 00 4 60 6 50 
Appleton’s Journal...... 400 5 00 6 00 
oe ens, Monthly 5 00 6 75 6 76 
N. Y. Medical Journal..... 4 00 5 Ww 6 00 
Phrenologica} Journal... 3 00 4 00 6 00 
The Science of Health.,, 2 00 3 00 4 00 
New York Weekly........ $ 00 4 6 50 
Leslie's Illustrated News- 

Mckee ie +yescisieg 400 6 00 6 00 
Chimney Corner.......... 4 00 5 v0 6 00 
Leslie’s Lady a Journal... 4 vo 6 00 6 Ov 
Leslie's Boys’ and Girl’s . 

PE vesdiek ooncdeses 2 4 00 8 00 
Pieasant Hours...,......, 1 60 3 00 4 00 
Boys of America........., 1 60 a ov 400 
eS aaa 4 dv 6 00 ¢ oo 

3 00 4 
1 60 8 4 
5 6 


_ 
é 


Blackwood’s Magazine... 
The Edinburgh Keview... 4 00 ' 
Make your own selections from this list and 
remit either by money order, draft, or registered 
letter, directly to the TJribune, and you will 
regeiye both magazsne and newspaper. 
ddress Tue Tripune, 


dis jt New York. 
etn FOR LETTER BALANCES. 


Ese 
is 
S3s 





Post Orrice DerartTMeNT, 
Waauington, D. C. Dec. 8, 1873. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at 
this Department until the 8th day of January, 
1874, at 12 o’clock noon, for furnishing Letter 
Balances for the use of the post offices in the 
United States for one year from and after the 
Ist day of February, 1874, of the following de 
scriptjon, namely: 

irst. Balances capable of weighing eight 
ounces, avoirdupois weight, to be graduated 
down to quarter ounces. Of these itis supposed 
that 1,000 will be wanted. 

Second. Balances of the same capacity, grad- 
vated by the metric or gramme system. Of this 
class 100 may be required. 

Third. Balances capable of weighing four 

unds, avoirdupois weight, to be graduated to 

alf ounces. Of this class it is supposed that 
200 will be wanted. . 

Perfect accuracy, —-.. and durability 
will be required in the Balances to be fur- 
nished. 

Samples of each description of Balances must 
accompany each bid, and the bidder who may 
obtain the contract will be required to furnish 
Balances of a quality in all respects equal to the 
sample. 

Kach balance myst be well and securely 
packed in a box for transportation ang deliv- 
ered, free of all expense, to the blank agency, 

Washington, D. C. 

More or less than the estimated quantities 
may be ordered as the necessities of the Depart: 
ment may require, at the discretion of the Post- 
master Genera]. 

Awards will be nmde for each article sena- 
rately if deemed most advantageous to the De- 
partment. 

Bids not mace in’ conformity with this adver- 
tisement will not be considered. 

Each bidder must furnish with his proposal 
guarantees of his ability to comply with his bid, 
and a certificate from a postmaster that such 
guarantors are reliable persons. 

A bond with two sufficient sureties will be re- 
uired to each contract. 

A failure to furnish promptly any article con- 
tracted for, or an attempt to impose upon the 
Department articles jnferjor, in the opjnion of 
the Postmaster General, to those contracted for, 
will be cofisidered sufficient cause-for the for- 
feiture of the centract. 

Proposals must be indorsed on the envelope 
‘Proposals for Letter Balances,’’ and directe 
to the First Assistant Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 
JNO. A. J. CRESWELL, 

Postmaster General. 





ROPOSALS FOR WRAPPING PAPER 
AND TWINE. 


Post Orrice DeParTMENT, 

: Wasuixoton, D. C., Dec. 8, 1873. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at 

this Department until the 8th day of January, 

1874, at 12 o’clock noon, for furnishing Wrap- 

ping Paper and Twine for the use of the post 

offices in the United States for one year from 
the lst day of February, 1374, the said articles 
to be delivered, free of expense to the Depart- 
ment, at the BLanx Acency of the Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C. 
be quality and the estimated quautity of each 
article required are specified below : 

32,000 reams of Wrapping Paper, 20x25 inches 
in size, and to weigh 22 pounds to the 
ream, each ream to contain 20 perfect 
quires. : 

160 reams of Wrapping paper, 26x40 inches 
in size, and to weigh 55 pounds to the 
ream, each ream to contain 20 perfect 


uires, 

130,000 geande of Cotton Twine, to be 8-ply, 
and to measure from 750 to 775 yards 
to the pound, of sufficient strength to 
sustain a weight of 17 pounds, and to 
be put up in balls weighing about a 
half pound eack, and so bound as not 
to become loose.or tangled in trans- 
portation. 

45,000 pounds of coarse Hemp Twine, to be 
8-ply, and to measure from 60 to 55 
yards to the pound; and to be put up 
in balls weighin from one to two 

unds each, and s0 bound as not to 
ome loose or tangled in transpor- 
tation. pre en : 

Samples of the articles required will be fur- 
nished to persons who desire to bid, on applica- 
tion to the First Assistant Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C. . : 

More or less than the estimated quantities 
may be ordered as the necessities of the Depart- 
ment may require, at the discretion of the Post- 
master General. : 

Awards will be made for each article sepa- 
rately if deemed most advantageous to the De- 
partment. : Sf ee 

Bids not made in conformity with this adver- 
tisement will not be considered. : 

Each bidder must furnish with his proposal 
guarantees of his ability to comply with his bid, 


and a from a postmaster that such 
guarantors are reliable persons. 
A heed with two sufficient sureties will be 


uired to each contract. 


failure to furnish promptly any article con- 
tracted for, or an attempt to impose upon the 
Department articles inferior, in the ion of 





sistant Postmaster General, W: D. C. 
JNO. A. J. CRES 
Postmaster General. 
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"The few composi 
hieh hav 
whieh ave won ae 


among not only one but 


or maintained it so long, 
as Arer’s Cnerry. Pec- 
It has been known 
‘ public about forty years, by a long con- 
tinued series of marvellous cures, that have won 
for it a confidence in its virtues, never equalled 
by any other medicine. It still makes the most 
effectual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 
that can be made by medical skill. Indeed the 
Cueary Pecrorat has really robbed these dan- 
gerous diseases of their terrors, to a great 


their fatal effects, that is well, founded, if the 
remedy be taken in season. Every family should 
have it in their closet for the ready and prompt 
relief of its members. Sickness, suffering, and 
even life is saved by this timely protection. The 
prudent should not neglect it, and the wise will 
not. Keep it by you for the protection it affords 
by its timely use in sudden attucks, 


ls a W 

zr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 

b@ Sold by all Druggists arid Dealers in 

Medicine. jan1-2m 


Prospectus for 1874—Seventh Year. 


The Aldine, 


Av Ilastrated Monthly Journal admitted to be the Hand- 
somest Periodical in the World. A Representative 
aud “hampioa of American Taste. 











Not for salein Book or Wcws 
Stores. 








o ‘i 
THE ALDINE, while issued with all the 
regularity, has none of the temporary or 
timely jnterest characteristic of ordinary 
periodicals. It is an elegant miscellany of 
pure, light and graceful literature; and a col- 
lection of pictures, the rarest specimens of 
artistic skill, in black and white. Although 
each sueceeding number affords a fresh pleas- 
ure to its friends, the real yalue and beauty 
of THE ALDINE will be most appreciated 
after it has been bound up at the close of the 
year. While other publications may claim 
superior cheapness, as compared with rivals 
of a similar class, THE ALDINE is a unique 
and original conception—alone apd un- 
approached—ahbsolutely without competition 
in price or character, The possessor of a 
complete volume cannot duplicate the quanti- 
ty of fine paper and engravings in any other 
shape or number of volumes for ten times its 
cost; ahd then, there are the chromos, besides 


fe © 

ART OEPARTMENT, 1874, 
The illpstrations of THE ALDINE haye 
won a world-wide reputation, and in the art 
centres of Europe it is an admitted fact that 
its wood cuts are examples of the highest 
perfection eyer attained. The common 
rejudice in fayor of ‘‘steel plates,’’ is rapid- 
y yielding to a more educated and discrimin- 
ating taste which recognizes the advantages 
of superior artistic quality with greater facili- 
ty of production. The wood-cuts of 7HE 
ALDINE possess all the delicacy and elabor- 
ate finish of the most costly steel plate, 
while they afford a better rendering of the 
artist’s original. 
To fully realize the wonderful work which 
THE ALDINE is doing for the cause of art 
culture in America, it is only necessary to 
consider the cost to the te of any other 
desent representations of the productions of 
great painters. 
In addition to designs by the members of 
the National Academy, and other noted 
American artists, THE ALDINE will re- 
produce examples of the best foreign 
mastets, selected witli a view to the highest 
artistic suecess and greatest general interest. 
Thus the subscriber to THE ALDINE will, 
at 2 trifling cost, enjoy in his own home the 
pleasures and refining influences of true art. 
The quarterly tinted plates for 1874 will 
be by Thos. Moran and J. D. Woodward. 

The Christmas issue for 1874 will contain 
special designs appropriate to the season, by 
our best artists, and will surpass in attrac- 
tions any of its predecessors. 


Premium for 1874. 


Every subscriber to THE ALDINE for the 
year 1874 will receive q pair of chromos. 
The original pictures were painted in oil for 


‘ 


Moran, whose great Colorado picture was 
purchased by Congress for ten thousand dol- 
lars. The subjects were chosen to represent 
“The East” and ‘*The West.”? One is a 
view in ‘Lie White Mountains, New IHamp- 
shire; the other gives The Clifls of Green 
River, Wyoming Territory. he difference 
in tlhe nature of the scenes themselves is a 
pleazing contrast, and affords a good display 
of the artist’s scope and coloring. The 
chromos are worked from thirty distinct 
plates, and are in size (12 x 16) and appear- 
ance exact fac-similes of the originals. The 
presentation of a worthy example of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest landscape painter to the sub- 
scribers of 7HE ALDINE was a_bold but 
peculiarly happy idea, and its successful 


‘realization is attested by the following testi- 


monia}], over the signature of Mr. Moran 
himself, 

NEWARK, N. J., Sept. 20th, 1873, 
Messrs. JAMES SuTTON & Co. 

Gentlemen,—I am delighted with the proofs 
in color of your chromos. They are wonder- 
fully successful representations by mechani- 
cal process of the original paintings. 


Very respectfully, 
(Signed,) THOS. MORAN. 


These chromos are in every sense Ameri- 
can. 
process, with material of American manu- 
facture, from designs of American scenery 
by an American painter, and presented to 
subscribers to the ‘tirst successful American 
Art Journal. If no better because of all 
this, they will certainly possess an interest 
no foreign production. can inspire, and 
neither are they any the worse if by reason 
of peculiar facilites of production they cost 
the publishers only a trifle, while equal in 
every respect to other chromos that are sold singly 


for double the subscription price of THE 


ALDINE, Persous of taste will prize these 
pictures fur themselyes—not for the price 
they did or did not cost, and will appreciate 
the enterprise that renders their distribution 
pos: ible. 

If .ny subscriber should indicate a prefcr- 
encc ior a figure subject, the pnblishers will 
send “Thoughts of Home,” a new and 
beautifal chromo, 14 x 20 inches, represent- 
ing a little Italian exile whose speaking eyes 
betray the longings of his heart. 


TERMS. 
$5 per annum: in adv-uce 
with Oil Chromos free. | 


For BO Cents extra, Me chro- 
mos will be sent, mounted, varnished, and pre- 
paid by mail. 

THE ALDINE will, hereafter, be obtain- 
able only by subscription. There will be no 
reduced or club rate ; cash for subscriptions 
‘must be sent to the publishers direct, or 
handed to oy Pagers canyasser, arene re- 
sponsibility to publishers, exce im cases 
wnere the certificate fis given, bearing the 
fac-simile signature of JAmEs Sutton & Co. 


GCanvassers wanted 


person wishing tl 
Bove canvaseer will vend ve full nah 
prompt information by applyingto = 





JAMES SUTTN C1, 


68 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Perhaps no one everBe- | 
Sliced ba wide tteretditn, : 


meray | and given a feeling of immunity from | W. 
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the publishers of THE ALDINE, by Thomas P 


They are by an original American } 





D) become household words, | too 






recognize the “Old Catholics’ the Gon- 
tinent pervaded by the intellectual ferment ¢hat 


f . 
sophical, Presb sare Yesers foun bre mr 
eras: Danes 
running race: for the’ fi 

and reclose-her 













determine Asiatic supremacy—China 
ready to abandon her sonia 


half opened gates—Japan abolishing feudalism 
and inviting Western civilization to, i 
estern commerce to ogges het fong- 
) m 


empire—such are phases of the news fro 
hich the mails gre gl F tin 
ag under all Seas: 










ee nd op he 


ith able and trusted Correspondents in the 
leading capitals, and wherever 
in progress, Tue Trisune aims, at whatever 
cost, to lay before its readers the most prompt, 
complete,‘ and P i tye presentment of these 
diverse and conflicting movements—through 
of which, as it fondly trusts, the toiling masses’ 


cognition and a brighter future.. 


t home the struggle for Freedom seems over. 
The last slave has fong been a citizen ; the last 


opposition to emancipation, e: hi 

equal om eth has béen form fy abandon . 
o party, North or Sou isputes th 

result of the War forthe ie a that 


a whole people thus united on th lat- 
farm of All — for All, wharets nee blocks 
struggle, and the projonged givit contests that 
follawed, have led ug,.the ‘Républic closes the 
records of the bitter, hateful Past, and turns 
peacefully, hopefully, -to:the less alarming be- 
cause less vital problems of the Future. To 
whatever may elucidate the general discussion 
or action on these, T'ge ‘l'arBuNe gives amplest 
space and most impartial teebed. Whatever 
parties may propose, whatever political jegdgys 
may say, whatever affiterg may da, is fairly set 
down in jis columns, whether this news helps or 
hinders its own views. Its readers have the’ 
right to an honest statement of the facts; and 
this they always get. 
But as to its own political principles, Tap 
Trisune is of course, hereafter ag heretofare, 
the champion of Egual Hights, irrespective of 
Race, Nativity, or Color. It stands inflexibly 
by the Amendments for the. permanent seourity 
of those Rights, which have been solemnly in- 
corporated by the People, in the Constitution of 
the United States. Independent of all political 
parties, it endegvors to treat them all with judi- 
cigl fairness. Jt labara to purify the adminig- 
tration of Government, National, State, and 
Municipal, aod whenever those in authority, 
whether in National, State, ot Municipal affairs, 
take the lead in this work, it will therein -give 
them its cordial support, But it can-never be 
ihe servitor of any political: arly ; nogwill it 
surrender or even waive its right to criticise md 
condemn what is. wrong, and camnjend what is 
right in the agtiqn of auy parties or.of any pub- 
lic men. edie if § 
Now, as always, Tae Ttiwunn babord all 
its heart for the promotion of great ma- 
terial interests of the country. The progregs 
of Invention and of Labor-Saving, the devélop- 
meut af our resources, the preservation of dur 
Land for the Landlesg and ite rapid subjaga- 
tion to human wants, the utilization of qur vast 
underlying Ores, the extension of the facilities 
for bringing Producer and Consamer nearer to- 
gether—whalever tends to swell the ranks, ia- 
crease the knowledge gud better the condition 
of those gevated to Productive Industry finds 
mention and encouragement in our columns, 
HE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, now more than thj 
years old, has endeavored to keep up with the 
progress of the age in impryovement and in en- 
terprise. It devotes q large share of its col- 
umns to Agriculture as the most essential and 
general of human pursuits. It employs the 
ablest and most successful cultivators to set 
forth in brief, clear ie” their pgactical views 
of the Farmer's work. It reports public dis- 
cussions which elucidate that work; ers 
from every source agricultural news, the re- 
ports of the latest experiments, the stories of 
the latest successes and failures, and whatever 
may tend at once to better Agriculture, and to 
commend it as the first and most important of 
progressive Arts, based on natural science, 
Tue Weexty Trizuxe appeals also ta Reach: 
ers, Students, and pergons of inquiring minda, 
by the character of its Literary contents, which 
include reviews of all the works pre 
from the master minds of the Old or New 
World, with liberal extracts from those of 
especial interest. Imaginative Literature also 
claims attention, but in a subordinate degree. 
‘‘Home Interests’ are discussed weekly by g 
lady specially qualified to instrpct and interest 
her own sex, and the younger portion of the 
other. No column is more eagerly saught or 
erused with greater advantage and roft than 
ers. The News of the DBy, elucidated b 
brief comments, is 80 condensed that no 
reader can deem it diffuse, while given euf- 
ficiently in detail to satisfy the wants of the 
average reader. Selections are regularly made 
from the extensive Correspondents of Tux 
Dairy Trisune from every country, and its 
editorials of more permanent value are here 
reproduced. In short, Tue Weexry Trisuns 
commends itself to Millions by ministering tb 
their intellectual wants more fully than they 
are met hy any ather journal, gs hy regulag 
reports of the Cattle, Country Produce, an 
400 Markets, will of themselves save the 
farmer who regularly notes them far more than 
his journal’s price. 
or the family circle of the educated farmer 
or artisan, Tae Weekty Trisune has no su- 
perior, asis proved by the hundreds of thou- 
sands who, having read it from childhood, still 
cherish and enjoy it in the prime and on th 
down hill of life. We respectfully urge tho: 
who know its worth to commend Tse Wesxty 
Trinvyr to their friends and neighbors, and we 
proffer it to clubs at prices which barely pay the 
cost of paper and presswork. 
TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
One copy, one year—52 issues...............+. $2 00 
Five copies, one year-—52 issues.............. 7 60 
TO ONE ADDRESS, 
All at one Post Office. i 


BO CR EOR a secevene cack scote-ciccevectbnigetibeds $1 26 eac 
20 COPIES......... ecreceee sorseeesesersererers 1 10 each. 
BO COPICS.....0004 sereseser sesseseseseereseeses 1 00 each. 


And an extra to each Club. 
TO NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
All at one Post Office. . 





9D SNA sinevres rveeitdgiiopnnnnenmatinds $1 365 each. 
20 COPIES.......06 seeeeeeee cones 1 20 each. 
80 COPIES .....400. sersseeee sovnesenseeavoeseres 1 10 each. 


And an extra to each Club. 


gay For Clubs of Fifty Tuk Semi-Weegry 
TriBune will be sent as an extra copy. : 


NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is published every Turspay and Faipay, and, 
being printed twice a week, it contains nearly 
all the important News, Correspondence, Re- 
views, and Editorials of Tus Dat.y, incladin 
everything on the subject of Agriculture, 
much interesting and valuable matter, for which 
there_is not sufficient room in THe WEExty 
Trisuns. THe’ Semi-Weexty Trisune also 
gives, in the course of a year, THREE OR FOUR 
of the 





Best anv Latest. Porutar Novets. 
by living authors. The cost of these alone, if 


bought in book form, would be from six to eight | the 


dollars. Its price has been lately, reduced, so 
that Clubs can now secure it at little more than 


Nowhere else can so much current intelligence 
and permanent li matter be had at so 
chéap a rate as in the Sem1-Weexty Tarpuns, | 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
One copy, one one, 104 numbers.............$8 00 
Five es or pooh for by ay Sage 5D. 
Ten (and one extra if Org...... 25 00 
TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE. =. 
To Mail Subscribers, $1) a year. 








1] meet the 
are everywhere straggling up toward larger re- | 


these results must never be undone; and, with | 


irty | citizen which it will not freely accord to every 


Y | surest ag in the intelli, 


leither of the following 
or 


the cost, to single subscribers, of Taz Weexty. | months, 


-* Groqglen, at 












localities: ‘ 
PE! 
Df ha bdo mat and yang 


-~8mg: We, the undersigned citizena.of the United States, petition 
your honorable bodies to. pass the “civil-rights bill” offered by our true 
panid: tried friend} :Hon: Charles Sumner. A ye it at your hands 


beqause we are oitizens of this free Republic, ‘end a of the body 
pale. and’are dephived of the rights Ae ) whith s are justly dus 
us._.We cannot travel upon the railroads, stesynboats, nor steges 
without being subjected to inconvenience, proscriptidg, and insult, and 
when we apply for accommodation at the public inn al@ore . We 
eatest barrier when we present our children 
school and are rejected. All this and more we are compelled to endure 
because we are colored. We pray you to remove these hindrances so 
}tha® we may enjoy the common rights to which we are entitled as 
e}tizens, as tax-payers, and members of the human family. It is not 
special legislation in_our behalf that we ask for; but we ask you to 
remove whatever legislation there is against us. 


“> PROSPECTUS = | aetvsste eng 


the ir.cestmeit 
° or TER: 4, 


NB UATIONAL ERA EEE —— 


LEWIS H. DOUGLASS, Eprtor. 
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he foe for registering ie fifteen cents. 
Adires FREDERIOK DOUGLASS, Jr., 


Lopk Box 31, Washington, D. 0. 
Agents for the New National Era. « 


BUNIOB P. SHADD, Howard University, W 
ALEXANDRE STEVENS, Wie L oprect, Woghliyven. 
ire. 
District of Columbia. —— 4 ‘ 


ub . 
D. C. GRIFVING, Rox 468, Oberlin KT] ¢ 
Dr. A. ARAY, 79 —e " Tennessee. 
Re erent, Mask 


L. H. McCaB of Texas. ° 
Assessor U. 8. Internal Revenue, 











- The New Nartowat Era will partake of a two 
fold ngfure—that of an Advocate and an Kilu- 
cator. Asan Advocate it will assert and main- 
tain every right portaining to the American citi- 
zen, independent of race, color, or accident of 
birth. It will demand the recoguition of these 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or the 
national ensign waves. As gn Educator, its 
columns will be an especial medium for the | « 
effective diffusion of right principles and much: 
needed instruction, and for the inculcation of 
those habits of industry, economy, and self-re- 
liance which conduce to independent manhvod, 
and give vitality and energy to free government, 
insuring in return blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Nationat Fra 










































































ROWIN BELCHER, 

ugusia, Ga. 

3 it. TAYEOR Onion, irginis. 
. om-4 

WM. J. HARDIN, Denver, ie pickin ond om 

JOHN N, CONNA, Hartfor 

W. V TURNER, Wotum 
H.T 


BERT, Alabama. si. 
wunney L. WILLIA Ms, Freedman’s Seviugs Bank, 


HENKY A. BROWN, 208. Russel Mass. 
are colored meg, aud the contributors will be | eg ae CA eats New York. : 
meinly eotored, yet thecolumns will beopen for | Bighop JOHN J. MOORK, Lincolat “A TVierth Carctise. 
the discussion of all questions of vital import: | yCUSS B MONTRE, Froedman’s Buk, Balcigh 
ance to the country by any of itgcitigens. Com- {| SAMUML ADGER, 821 and $28 South st., Pa 
munications suitable fay publication in these 9 BiNNTH, 42 Philips stron, Bs a _ 
columng, are solicited from our friends in all | 920. 3 4D4™3, } Contreville, Queea Ann county, 

rts of the c specially i M. B. WALKER, @ 
a s 4 country, especially in the Southere HeWRY OAT, oe) Ne ee ee barge 
. PREEDMAN’S BANK, Memphis, Tennessee, 
MARIIN GLADDRY, ist State of Alabama 
THE POLIRICAL DEPARTMENT. JAMES K. GREEN, 4th Distritt, State of Alabama. 


U all ati inval th 1 Ra. able Te Fometh we Pi Pa: 

pon all questions involving the esnecial in- gor ge ge > 
terests of the colored American citizen, the Michigan. sal ee ‘ 
simple rate of equal juatice for all men will gév-] 3B. T. SOuNS Gretel ontane Territory. 
ern the policy of the New Natioxat Era. It wil- , DERSO 


Mr. HEN NN , Ace Trg 
demand the recognition Of no ‘right for one LOUNTEE, Brownsville, tayeoe 


Rav. R. N. COUNTEE, Brownsville, Haywood 
County, Tennessee. 


At 


WEEKLY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND DAILY. 


me :— =z 


THE WEEKLY SUN is too widely knowa 
to require an extended recommendation; but 
the reasons which rmonigiiece- gee fad it fifty 
thousand subscribers, and which will, we 
hope, give it many thousands more, are 
as follows: 

It is a first-rate newspaper. All the news 
of the day will be found in it, condepsed 
when unimportant, aé full len when of 
moment, ‘and always presented ia a clear, 
intelligible, and interesting manner. 

It & a first-rate family paper, full of en- 
tertaining and instructive reading of ever 
kind, but containing nothing that can offen 
the most delicate and scrapulous taste. 

It is a first-rate story paper. ‘The best 
tales and romances of current literature are 
carefully selected and legibly printed in,its 


ft is a first-rate agricultural . The 
most fresh and instructive aes om i- 
cultvral topics regularly appear in “this 
de ay P . ; 

8 an independent political r, be- 
lon ng to no party and wearing oy collar. 
It fights for iple, and for the election of 
the best men to office. It especially devotes 
its energies to the exposure of the great 
corruptions that now weaker and disgrace 
our country, and threaten to undermine 
republican institutions altogether. It has 
no fear of knaves, and asks no favors from 
their supporters. 

It reports the fashions for the s and 
the markets for the men, especially the cattle 
a, to which it pays particular atten- 

on. 
Finally, it is the cheapest t published. 
One dollar a year will peleee it fee any sub- 
scriber. It is not necessary to get up a club 
in order to have THE WEEKLY SUN at 
this rate. Any one who-sends a single 
dollar will get the paper for a year. 

— 





other. It will oppose any attempt to conter 
rivileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
the humblest citizen in the land. It will demand 
paen ep equality before the law, we full 
protection of person and property in every State 
and Territory of the ‘Natlonal nion. 4 

The New Nationa Ena will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of purpose and en unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
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gu out 
reserve. This pledged? Bdelity to the Republi- 
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THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. | 

By education the people of a free Government} 
such as ours is intended to be, are better qua 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
to one another. The nation will ever find its 
nce of its voting 
masses, an colar ai which would promote 
the highest of government and peop 
must lend its energies and its power to the wo 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the _— needed by that portion af 
the people, coloret and white, who, either in 
slavery or under tue ban of its blighting in 
fluences, —_ been deprived of the opportunr 
ties enjayed by their more favored brethren of 
the free States. - 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 


tention, 

The New Narttonat Era will be made a de 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we coronas capee to our friends every- 
where to aid us by their subscriptions and their 
influence, ; : 

sae enneetos price ef the New Nationa, 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 6 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Ja., 


Lock Box 81, Washington, D. C. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 





THE WEEKLY SUN.—Eight . 
fifty-six columns. Only $1.00 a year. No 
discounts from this rate. ' 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY 8UN.—Sam 
size as the Daily Sunn. $2.00 a year. A 
discount of 20 per cent. to clubs of 10 or 


over. 
THE DAILY SUN.—A large fow- 
Daly 





per express premiums in accordance with the promis as os <— << mt _— the news 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., for 2 cents. Subscription . ice SO cents a 


Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. : 


For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch.$50 0@ 
For 30 subscribers 1 Silv. (Am.) Watch...40 0@ 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Watch..20 OO 
For 16 subscribers 1 set Silv. Tea Spoons..10 O@ 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble......... 700 
For 6 subscribers cash..............csccooses -. 250 


‘month, or $6.00 a -. Toclubs of £@ or 
over, a discount of 20 cent. 

Address, “THE SUN,” . 
New York Oity. 


tf 
ji ALL PERSONS USING KBROSBNE 
OIL LAMPS, I have: one ef — 
j— 


Kerosene Oil Rectifier. 





portant discoveries of the 


Cash Freminma} hago 
For ten years subscribers we give a| /t renders any kerosene oil non- ive, and 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- ssoetenr ot vero. 8 ose By hao Ray 


—e $10; for 100 yearly subscribers | w, 


nok evaty person to. try it, and & 
Periodical Premiums. 
fo: bscriber sending 
Pans the New National. Eara one So 
periodicals The Ame- 
monthly, cons 5 44 large : 


. The Rectifier is up in neat - 
ages, with directions, &c. Mes Saal a 
sufficient for one lamp for one year. For sale, 
wholesale and retail, by Wu. H. Lewis, general 
agent, 1619 K street, between Sixteenth and 
Sub Agents wanted. d4-4t 


ADMISSION AND PROMOTION 
IN THE 
Government Departments. 
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Chartered by Congress March 5, 1866. 


—_—— 


Banking House 1507 Penn. avenue, 
Opposite United States Treasury. 


FIVE CENTS, or larger amounts, received 
on deposit. 
ALL PROFITS paid to depositors as interest, 
not exceeding seven per cent. per annum. 
INTEREST on sums of one dollar and u,- 
wards, beginning first of each month ; pa 
Ast of January and Ist of July. 
Every account strictly cnfidential. 
_ PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. BRANCHES in all cities and large 
‘towns (f the South and Southwest. Open from 
9 a.m. to4p. m. each day, and on Mondays 
and Saturdays (for deposits only) fromj6:30 to 8 
p. m. 
SGrDor'T waste MONEY; SAVE THE SMALL 
8UMS, jy3-tf 


PROSPHCTUS. 


THE ATLANTA NEW BRA. 





PUBLICATION DAY--THURSDAY OF }, 


EACH WEEK. 


“* On or before September 1, 1873, will be issued 
“THE ATUANTA NEW BRA,” a large 
thirty-two column weekly newspaper, publish 
at the capital of Georgia, devoted to Politics, 
News, Literature, and the best interests of our 
whole country. oni 

In Politics the New Era will maintain the 
principles of tha National Republican Party. 
it will rally around the banner of a restored 
Union the intelligent masses of the Americah 
people, and battle mantully for the maintenance 
of the proper rights and privileges of all, at 
every hazard, without fear or favor. 

On the conservation of the true principles of 
Republicanism depends the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people, and the perpetuation of national 
independence. ‘To the attainment of this great 
end the New Era will labor, relying for its sup- 
port upon the honor, the intelligence, and 
patriotism of American freemen. 

The material, social, and intellectual inter- 
ests of Georgia and the South will receive its 
earnest. and devoted attention, and nothing shall 
be omitted which can add to the interest and 
value of its publication, and entitle it to the 
rank of a first glass newspaper. 

‘The: New Eta will be the only Republican 
paper in Georgia, and will be the official organ 
ot the United States Government and of the 

. national’ Republican party of the Union. Its 
circulation will be large, and its prominent posi- 
tion will at once entjtle it to the consideration 
of merchants and business men in all sections of 
our common country as one of the best advertis 
ing mediums in the South. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One copy, one year 
Four cupies, one year, same post office 
Kight copies, one year, same post office 
One extra copy to getter up of each club of 
ewght. : 
subscription price invariably cash in advance. 
Advertising rates liberal. 
Book and Jeb Printing executed neatly and 
promptly at m@derate figurés. 
Address #11 communications to 
Yours in the right, 
SAM. BARD, Editor. 
~sAtLanta, Ga., July, 1873. 
Nore.—The Editor will make a thorough can- 
vase of the State at once to receive subscriptions 
and establish local agencies. 
The publication of the daily New Era will be 
commenced at the earliest day practicable. 
Friends of the enterprise will please enter 
names of subscribers on back of Prospectua, and 
return a8 above directed, with the cash. 
b @gy3l-tf Pa ete poF Gr 
WM. L. BRAMHALL & CO., 
Fire and Life Insurance Agents and 
Brokers, 


729 Seventh street northwest. 
AGENTS FOR THE 
Niagara Fire Insurance Co., of New York, 
Cash Aasets, $1,300,000. 
Fire Insurance Co., of New York, 
Cash Assets, $555,500. 
Manhattan Fire Insurance Co., of New York, 
Cash Asrets, $205,000. 
Arlington Fire Insurance Co., of Dist. of Col. 
Capital $200,000. 
New York Life Insurance Co., (Mutual, ) 
Assets, over $20,000,000. ' 
And we insure with ail the first-class Insurance 
Companies in the United States, without addi- 
tional charge, and will see that the Pelicies are 
properly written. apr 17-lm 


ATTENTION ! | 
BQUALITY TO ALI, 
Call at the 


1 TEMPLE OF FASHION 
{For the cheapest and the latest styles of 


SILK, FELT, CASSIMERE, AND CLOTH 
HATS, 
{For men and boys. Special attention called | 
to our 

$5 GENTS’ DRESS HAT, ' 
INCLUDING HAT BRUSH, 
And will be kept in order for six months withoul 
charge, j 
A. DITTRICH, Hatter, 

aprl7-lmo 724 7th Street Northwest. 


Republic 





906 STRASBURGER BROS. 906 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL ! 

BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE, | 

906 Séventh St. bet. I and K, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

aprl7-lmo 


CHARLES N. THOMAS, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
460 Louisiana Avenue, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. | 
- All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur 
nished the United States army during the rebe}; 
lion, forwarded through the New Nariowaj 
Era, will receive special attention. jan28tf ' 


pachore-ie — nod 
J. P. SAMPSON, 
Attorney-at-Law;j 
ALSO JUSTICE OF THE PEACE | 

° For the District of Columbia. 


Office, No. 1009 Sixteenth sireet, N. W. 
y 10-6w | 
4 


N. W. BURCHELL, 

1332 fF street. 

Importer of and Agent for — } 

PEEK FREAN & CO.’S LONDON BISCUIT, 

LEWIs & CO.’S WORCESTERSHIRE | 
PICKLES, YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
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Dr. Wormley’s iectoral Syrup 


safe remedy, and can be used by the most delica 


Sold retail by 
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Joy to the World--" Have Come to Cure and Not to Kill!" 
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is a Sure Cure for Coughs, Colds, | 
Bronchitis. Asthma, and all Lung and Bronchial Affections. 





ae sow 
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purely vegetable. It has been 


are now numbers of persons in this city who can bear testimony to its efficacy, 


te invalid and the youngest infant without fear of any 
used for several years in a large number of cases with 


and have derived 


7 


It has never Jailed, and the proprietor does not hesitate to offer a reward of twenty-five dollars to any one who will produce 
a case of cold or cough (unless caused by consumption) which this remedy, if fairly tried, will fail to cure. 


Bold Wholesale by 


CHARLES SKOERET «€ €@-, 


all Druggists. 


480 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


——— - 5 ——pa-- ——- 
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NOTICE!!! 


DAVID FISHER, Jr., 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


FURNITURE, 


UPHOLSTERER AND FURNITURE RE- 
PATIRER. 


Ls 


Work Done at Store or House. 


bes Orders promptly attended to. 
1116 F Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


Late of the firm of Fisper & Son. 
aprl7-1mo 


EVERYBODY'S FRIEND. 


oe 


MONEY ADVANCED 
ON COLLATERAL AT 


Two PER OmNTT. 
AT 


R. FULTON & CO0.’S, 
814 NINTH STREET, 


Between the Avenue and P street. 
aprl7-lmo 


“The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Union.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SPLENDIDISY ILLUSTRATED. 


Natices of the Press. 
The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
plete in all the departments of an American 
amily Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, “‘ A Journa or Civi1t- 
zatTion.’’—New York Evening Post.’’ 

The best polmenice of ita class in America, 

and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
not to permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artist of the-country.— Boston Traveler. 
"3 Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and 
anexceptionable.—N. FY. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS: 

Harper's W » one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either _Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magasine. Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one ad for one year, $10,00 ; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
| for one year, $7.00. Back numbers ean be sup- 
plied at any time. 
The annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for' $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.26 per vol., freight at the 
9 of purchaser. 

he postage on Harper’s Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address . 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 


Work of the 








no 9 


‘* Unquestionably the best sustained 
kigd in the-World. 
. -.§ / . e. 
Harper's Magazine. 
Notices of the Press. 
There are few intelligent American funilies 
in which Harper’s Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to. be without. Man 
magazines are acenmulated. 8 is edi 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended en its 
articles and mechanical execution, There is 
not a re magazine oe net There is 
not, confessegly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.— New England Denettonh 
A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, gcityee, and grt, unequslled hy any other 
Ane publication. * * * e volumes 
are as' Valuable asa mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel . 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among thé Andes and Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile an a. on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travelers of note have 
seen their most tmportant discoveries reprodu- 
ced in these Most of our younger and 
of our older writers find here their liteta- 
ry biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduri imens | 
of their work in th Megasine.— ¥. Stand 


It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 


on Na + smal of Harper’s.—The Na 
‘ew Yor, 
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BOARDING AND LUNCH HoUssE,]* 


weet ete) 


WING & SON, 
“THE AMERICAN. PIANO.” 


417 Broome Street, New York. - 
UNS 0 EASE Ep: 


First premiums wherever exhibited—Prices low for the quality—Large prices 
allowed for Second-hand Instruments in Exchange. 


Instrument.” 


jan28.6mo 


From Mr. Edward Hoffman, the Celebrated Pianist : P 
“T conscientiously believe that your Piano is, in every respect, a most magacicent 


From the *‘ Independent :”’ 
“The American Piano has deservedly become a very popular Instrument.” 
s@r Responsible Agents wanted for unoccupied territory. Send for circulars to 


WING & SON, 423 Broome St., N. Y. — 








Es $500 Reward! 
“RUNAWAY!” 


INDEREROTND RAILROAD. 


A RECORD OF 


Facts, Narrating the 
Hair-Breadth canes, and Death 
Struggles of the Slaves in their 
‘ Efforts for Freedom. 


BY WILLIAM STILL, 


For many ae connected with the Anti-Slavery 
Office in Philadelphia, and Chairman ef the 
Acting Vigilant Committee of the Philadelphia 
Branc of the Underground Railroad. Illus 
trated with 70 fine Engravings by Bensell, 
Schell, and others, and Portraits from Photo- 
graphs from Life. 

rom a great number cf cordial letters com- 
mending the Underground Railroad, the Author 
selects a f€w brief extracts only from eminent 
friends of Freedom who have examined the 
work. 
From Wm. Lloyd Garrison: 

I have examined it with a deep and thrilling 
interest. It is a most important portion of An- 
ti-Slavery history. Its reliableness, moreover, 
cannot be called in question. It is a book for 
every household. 


From S. P. 
Cou 


Hardships, 


Chase, Chief Justice of U. S. Su- 
rt 


eme : 

Ro one probably has had equal opportunities 
with yourself of listening to the narratives of 
fugitive slaves. No one will repeat them more 
truthfully, and no stories can be more fraught 
with interest than theirs. 

From J. M. McKim: 

A book so unique in kind, so startling in in 
terest, and so trustworthy in its statements, 
cannot fail to command a large reading now, 
and in generations yet to come. 


From Hon. Henry Wilson, Vice President : 

You have done a good work. ‘This story of 
the heroic conduct of fugitives of oppression, 
and of the devotion of their friends, will be 
read with deep interest, especially by the old 
friends of the slave in the stern struggle through 
which we have passed. I hope your labors will 
be rewarded by a grateful public. 


From Hon. Charles Sumner : 

The Underground Railroad has performed its 

rt, but it must always be remembered grate- 
ully, as one of the peculiar institutions of our 
country. I cannot think of it without a throb- 
bing heart. 

ou do well to commemorate those associ- 
ated with it by service or by benefit—the sa- 
viours and the saved. 
From Horqce Greeley : 

For most of the years I have lived, the escape 
of fugitives from slavery, and their efforts to 
baffle the human and other bloodhounds who 
tracked them, formed the romance of American 
History. That romance is now ended, and our 
grandchildren will hardly believe its leadin 
incidents except on irresistible testimony. f 
rejoice that you are collecting and presenting 
that testimony, and heartily wish you a great 
success, 


From Wm. H. Furness, D.D.: 

Having read this record of “Tue Unper- 
GROUND RaitroaD,”’ I can only say that it isa 
work of extraordinary interest and of great value 
as an illustration of the terrible despotism, 
which a little while ago reigned over us all, and 
which is now (thank heavew!) no more. 


From John G. Whittier : 
The book is more interesting than any romance. 
It will be of permanent value to the historian of 
the country daring the anti-slavery struggle. 
_I cheerfully commend it to the public favor. 


From Gen. O. O. Howard: 

You could not prepare a work that would af- 
‘ord more instruction and interest to me than a 
detailed history of the operations of the so 
called ‘Underground Railroad.’’ I am delighted 
at the examination I have been permitted to 
give the proof, and think thousands will rise up 
to eall you blessed for your faithful record of our 
‘legalized crime.”’ 


From Hon. Henry C. Carey: 

Mr. Still’s work appears to me to be one of 
great interest, and I most heartily unite in re- 
commending it to the public attentiun. 

SOLDIONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Bound in Fine English Cloth, extra gilt...$4 50 
‘¢  Paneled Style, fall gilt 6 00 
“. Lib: LS 
o6 ey Moroceo.............. 6 50 
Good Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms 


WILLIAM STILL, Author and Publisher. 
apr8-4t No. 244 S. 12th street, Phila. 


J. KLOPFER, 
ary Public gnd Justice of the Peace 
fice, 602 Louisiana Avenue, 
Between 6th and 7th streets, Northwest. 
_. Residence 608 G a. Northwest. 

: : 
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BRUNSWICK HOTEL. 


A First-Class House, 


NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM. 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 

THE ROOMS ARE LARGER AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMEOKTS. 


qpeunme "M's2 R> Ma 
IS ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 
THE MARKET AFFORDS. 
Wseuea yoke Harvey ran 
Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 
LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, kc. 
Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and W- 
field streets, Brunswich, Ga. 
WM. P. GOLDEN, 


oct31-ly Propricter. 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary 
Public, and 


Commissioner of Deeds for tie 
States and Territories, 


Corner of Eighth and E Streets, Nortliwest, 
WASHINGTON, D: ©. 


say-ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE, 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TU LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. 

apl2-ly 


| Padilla? lias HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


| 
4s 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. Give us a call. 

nov 9-tf 


TRE KEYSYONE MOUSE, 
NO. 706 K ST., 

Between 7th and 8th Streets North- 

west, Washington, D. C. 


Where will be found the best of Wines, Liquors, 
Cigars, and Oysters, and all the delica- 
cies of the season. . 


PERMANENT AND TABLE BOARDERS 
FURNISHED ON REASONABLE TERMS. 
WILLIAM A. SHORTER, Proprietor. 
aprl7-1mo 


F. A. BOSWELL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


8. E. corner of Four-and-a-half street and Vir- 
givia avenue 8. W., Washington, D. C. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON 
DEPOSITS. 


Open from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. mar18-tf 





JUAN BOYLE. FRANK BARNUM. 


JUAN BOYLE & CO., 
Real Estate and Note Brokers, 
No. 605 15th St. opposite U. S. Treasury, 


- WASHINGTON, D. C. 
may15-6m 








Leng Looked For Come at Last! 


f1E UNIVERSAL MICROSCOPE, 

The best Low Priced Microseope ever made. 
metontingy useful for examining Flowers, 
Insects, and Minute Objects, Detecting Counter- 
feit Money and Disclosing the Wonders of the 
Microscopic World, It is adapted to the use of 
Physicians, Teachers, Students, and the Family 
Circle. Requires no Focal Adjustment, and 
therefore be readily used by any person. 
Other Microscopes of no greater power cost 
$3 each and upwards, and are so difficult to un- 


coca that. none but scientific men can use 
em. 
One single Microscope will be sent carefally 


ed, by mail, on receipt of $1. Agents 
ee is: Bl sed Add : 


The Universal always gives satisfaction. 


ddress 
D. L. STAPLES & CO., 
Alten, Michigan. 





Pp SALE CHEAP. 


two-story houses, situated on O 
between 15th and: 16th: streets. 
Sincluding Bash Boom: ‘Water and 


tt. 

to. _—« J, N. DICKSON, 

--~ . ~ 1614 Madison street, 
Vetween 16th and 17th streets, 
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ESTABLISHMENT. | 


OF ALL KINDS 


DONE WITH NEATNESS & DISPATCH 


AT THE OFFICK OF 


Era antl Gilizen! 


J 
TAtS 
ed 


New 


ede 


National 


418 Eleventh Street N.W., 


WASHING TON, HO. £, 


__—-—- = S+eDe o- 


CARDS, 
BILLHEADS, 
ENVELOPES, 
CHECKS, 
PROGRAMMES, 
INVITATIONS, 
STATEMENTS, 
BILLS OF FARE, 
POSTERS... 
LABELS, &c., 


Printed to Order on the most Favorable 
Terms. 


Orders received for Printing from all parts of 


Country, and prompr.y attended to. 
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LAW DEPARTMENT, 
Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE FALL AND WINTER SESSION OF 
THIS DEPARTMENT will commence 


Sept. 17, 1873. 


under the same instruction and managewent as 
heretofore, viz: Prof. John M. Langston, Dean ; 
Hon. A. G. Riddle, Lecturer; and H. D. Bean. 
Instructor and Secretary. . 

The plan of instruction followed is mainly 
the Recitation system. Lectures, however, on 
special topics of the law, will be delivered 
throughout the course; and regular weekly 
Lectures on Jaw in all branches, especially 
Practice and Procedure, will be delivered by 
Hon. A. G. Riddle. 

Particular attention paid to ferensic exercises 
throughout the course, and to moot-court exer- 
cises in the senior year. 

No distinction made on account of sex or 
color. 

Terms: $100 for course of 24 months’ actual 
instruction if paid in advance; or $5 per month 
if paid monthly. 


Address JOHN M. LANGSTON, 
Dean Law Faeulty Howard University. 
Sept 4—2t 


“The Rising Son;” 


History of the Colored Race’ 


from the earliest period to the present time, 
hy Wim. Wells Brown, M. D., with Biographical 
Sketehes of the most distinguished men and 
women of the race. 

_— $2.50 per copy. Sold by subscription 
only. 
To be published on the 15th of October, 1873, 
by A. G. Brown & Co., No. 140 Court street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, to whem all orders must 
be sent’ 

Ageuts wanted in every State in the Union. 

Canvassing Books now ready. Send in your 
orders. 

The book will be seat to any address, free of 
sep 18-- 


nostage, on receipt of price. 
JOHN IL. COOK, 
Attorney at Law, 


PRACTICES BEFOKE ALL THE DISTRICT 


COURTS AND THE DEPARTMENTS. 


Applications filed for refunding moneys paid, 
at direct fax sales, by purchasers since ousted by 
original owners; also, applications filed for 
restoring such tax lands now in possession of 
the Government to the original owners. 

Ouly one year allowed in which to file such 
claim. ; 

Special attention given these cases. 


Address care Freedman's Bank. 
G. J. FERRISS. 


918 F street, Washington, D. C., 


je12-tf 


SOLICITOR OF PATENTS AND GENERAL 
PENSION AND BOUNTY 


Post office box 95. 


AGENT FOR 
CLAIMS. 


Colored soldiers, were, by the act of March 
$, 1873, placed on an equal footing with the 
white soldiers, and are now entitled to the $100 
additional bounty under the act of July 28, 1866, 
which has been extended to January 30, 1874. 

mayl15-6mo 


HALLS 


VEGETABLE SICILIAN 


This standard article is compounded with the 
greatest care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as 
ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its youthful 
color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching, and dandruff; 
and the scalp by its use becomes white and 
clean. 

By its tonie properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normal vigor, preventing bald- 
ness, and making the hair grow thick and 
strong. 

As a dressing nothing has been found so effec- 
tual, or desirable. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachu- 
setts, says of it: *‘I consider it the best prepara- 
tion for its intended purposes.”’ 


Buckingham’s Dye for the Whiskers. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on to 
change the color of the Beard from gray or any 
other undesirable shade, to brown, or black, at 
discretion. It is easily applied, being in one 
preparation, and quickly and effectually pro- 
duces a permanent color which will neither rub 
nor wash off. 


Manufactared by 


R. P. HALL & CO., 
Vashua, WV. A. 


So'd by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
nol3 m2m 


‘*A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashionsin this country. Its sapplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains® stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip-— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. = 

The youtg lady who buys a single numbér of 
Harper's Bazar is made a subseriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. ; 

‘The Bazar is excellent. Like all the \periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is mos§ ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers fér whom 
itis intended—the mothers and daughters in 
average families—cannot but profit oh good 


are to-day making very many homes happier 
than they may have been before the women began 
taking lessons in Saarenr pear household and 
social management from this good natured men- 
tor.—he Nation, N. 7. ’ 


SU ee 1872. 


TERMS. 
Harper's Bazer, one year, $4.00. | 
An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
and Lazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit: 


\, 


7 tance; or, six copies for $20,00, without extra 


copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, 

and Bazar to one address forone year, $10.00; or, 

two of Harper's Periodicals, to ene address for 

Ie Caesiets dah be | 
numbers can be supplied at any time: 

The four volumes of Harper's pied poy the 


Fyears 1868, 69, '70, °71, elegantly bound in 


morocco cloth, ‘will be sent 
prepaid, for $7.00. se y express, 
postage on Harper's Baear is 20 cents a 


freight 


. : . ‘which must be pai ber’ 
ADDRESS— e relia. 2 pyaar paid at the subscriber’s post 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
mod os New York. 





Fred’k Douglass, Jr., 


sa yeiGle hee snifty 





$72 00 EACH WEEK, 
Business kth nage ar na 
Address eect 





Lock Box 31, Washington, D.C.) 
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sense and good taste, which, we have n doubt, © 
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